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HE trial of Marshal Bazaine has come toanend. After short 
deliberation his judges found him guilty and condemned him 
to death. Having thus far gratified the popular feeling, they, char- 


acteristically enough, recommended him to the mercy of. the 
President, thus throwing upon MacMahon the responsibility of 
carrying out or commuting the sentence. The Marshal’s penalty 
has, in consequence, been lessened to ‘‘seclusion’’ for twenty 
years, on one of the islands on the southern coast, which means 
exile during the uncertain tenure of the present government and 
the still more uncertain indignation of the people. We may see 
Bazaine brought back in triumph at the expiration of a few years. 
One can hardly help feeling that, with all his faults, the Marshal has 
been made the victim of political necessity and a peace offering 
to the national vanity. His position in Metz was certainly a dif- 
ficult one. To the emperor he owed everything, and he cannot 
be blamed by other than French judgments for thinking that the 
government of the 4th of September—composed as it was of a 
few violent politicians, raised to power on the shoulders of a Pa- 
risian mob—was unworthy of obedience. He was to blame, of 
course, for attempting—though it is not demonstrated that he did 
attempt it—to secure the return of the emperor by any means, 
forgetting that his country’s cause demanded his efforts first of 
all; but that sort of lofty and unselfish patriotism was not the 
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direct result of the teachings of the empire, or of the habits and 
manners of the French people, and the instances of it are rare in 
the history of the war of ’70. MacMahon has done well to com- 
mute the sentence. He may, perhaps, remember his own career 
in that war, and realize how much the inglorious deed of Bazaine’s 
has done to hide his own blunders. That purposeless march to 
Sedan, to fight an overwhelming force within four miles of a 
neutral territory, would appear much less glorious were it not for 
Metz. Gravelotte need not blush before Worth and Wissemburg, 
and the vanquished of Sedan become President of a French Re- 
public may well be lenient to the surrenderer of Metz. 





THE Virginius matter has been so thoroughly discussed, and is 
now so satisfactorily settled, that any Jengthy notice of it here is 
hardly necessary. The vessel was delivered to the United States 
ships at the time appointed, and is now, at this writing, on her 
way to this country. The excitement in Havana has in a mea- 
sure subsided, owing chiefly to the calm and sensible conduct of 
Jovellar, the captain-general. The settlement of the question in 
this amicable manner is certainly atriumph for the Administration, 
the glory of which none ought to grudge Mr. Fish. In spite of the 
clamor which arose in every part of the country, he seeins to have 
gone to work very prudently, and to have accomplished his pur- 
pose in the completest manner. ‘The Secretary of the Navy 
deserves credit, too, for the promptness and energy with which he 
put into some sort of condition the few ships which make up 
what we are pleased to term our Navy. Successful as the English 
race has generally been in naval conflicts with the Spaniards, the 
superiority of the Spanish navy over our own at the present time, 
threatened to make the war, about which so many persons were 
enthusiastic, a doubtful struggle, if not worse, and the peaceful 
settlement of the difficulty into which the Virginius and its 
crew of filibustering adventurers had drawn the two friendly 
nations is ground for great satisfaction. Castelar seems to be 
developing qualities of which none imagined him possessor. He 
has acted throughout this matter with courage and decision, and 
has apparently had power enough to do what he deemed right in 
spite of great obstacles. Gen. Sickles is reported to have sent 
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his resignation to Washington. Its acceptance is something quite 
too good to expect. 


One of the most awful disasters in the history of navigation 
occurred during the month. The Ville du Havre seems to have 
been lost through the carelessness of the officers in command at 
the time. The captain had remained on deck until the fog, 
which had hung heavily upon the sea, lifted, and the night became 
clear, when he went below, leaving the ship in charge of the 
second officer. The Loch Earn was seen distinctly ten or twelve 
minutes before the collision, and prudence would have saved the 
steamship. But an attempt was made to cross the other’s bows, 
and the result was frightful. In an instant, a hole as large as a 
house was made in the side of the Ville du Havre, and in 
twelve minutes she settled and went down. The horror of that 
short time can never be described. The passengers wakened from 
sleep rushed on deck to find the masts falling, the boats crushed 
to pieces and the great ship steadily sinking beneath their feet. 
More than two hundred persons lost their lives. ‘There never 
was a more unnecessary sacrifice. After the collision everything 
seems to have been done to save life that was possible in twelve 
minutes, but there were not boats enough ; life-preservers could 
not be found, and life rafts there were none. The loss of life 
might have been reduced one-half, had there been proper prepa- 
ration for such a catastrophe. The passengers were chiefly 
persons of wealth and standing, among them Judge Peckham, of 
the N. Y. Court of Appeals, and several members of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance. In this respect the calamity was more terrible 
than the loss of the Atlantic, though the deaths there were more 
numerous. An investigation will take place in France. 





Two very eminent men have died during the month. Judge 
Nelson had retired from the Bench and had reached a very ad- 
vanced age. During his term of service, which covered nearly 
half a century, he had acquired great and deserved reputation. As 
a judge he belonged to that old school which under the softening 
influences of politics and the elective system is so rapidly disap- 
pearing from the bench. He was able, learned, and dignified, 
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and his opinions had great weight with his colleagues on the 
Bench, and with the country. A strong Democrat in his political 
views, he wassometimes misled by his prejudices, but as a jurist none 
could for a moment doubt his purity and sincerity, and his learn- 
ing and ability were evident toall men. He died suddenly of 
apoplexy. Agassiz, on the other hand, was struck down in the 
midst of work. He was but sixty-five years of age, and bade fair 
three weeks ago to live for twenty years. His physique was 
powerful and his temperament lively and cheerful. Nothing seem- 
ed to weigh heavily upon him. But he overtaxed his energies 
and strength, and the machine, kept always hard at work, suddenly 
broke down. It is hard at this time to estimate the true influence 
of his character on science in thiscountry. It is quite impossible 
to exaggerate it. Hecame here when scientific investigation and 
study was in its infancy, and he gave it an impetus which it must 
always feel. He has left great works undone, great plans un- 
fulfilled, but the horizon of his ambition was always enlarging 
before him, and he would have left as many things unfinished had 
he lived to be a hundred. 


Concress has met and organized by the reélection to the 
speakership of Mr. Blaine. The Democrats made one of those 
blunders for which ,they have shown such special aptitude, in 
choosing as their caucus nominee the Honorable Fernande Wood, 
and giving the Republicans the chance of identifying themselves 
with the anti-salary-grabbers. The Senate Republican cancus, 
moved thereunto perhaps by a sense of pity not unnatural, has 
elected to its Presidency, pro tem, the much abused Mr. Matt Car- 
penter. Asa rebuke to that sort of political warfare which builds 
its hopes on the destruction of private character and makes scan- 
dal its chief weapon, this election is perhaps more valuable than 
as an addition to the dignity of the Senate, but as that body is 
now constituted, it might easily have made a much worse choice. 
The President’s message contained nothing which requires special 
comment here. . 

One of General Grant’s weaknesses seems to be a confidence in 
his skill as a financier, and familiarity with a financal intellect like 
Mr. Richardson’s has not unnaturally bred in him no contempt 
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for his own powers. He expresses his views at some length and 
with earnestness, but unfortunately this is a time when every one 
has ‘‘views,’’ and all doctors disagree. The Senate has taken 
up some time with a discussion on matters on finance, and the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House is wrestling with a pro- 
position of Mr. Richardson’s to increase taxation. Meantime, the 
latter gentleman having made liberal use of the $44,000,000 of 
which we have lately heard so much, modestly asks some authority 
to touch it further—-terming it, facetiously enough, the fund ‘‘which 
issometimes called a reserve.’’ Once upon a timea little boy made 
way into the store-room, and having transferred to his stomach 
the contents of a box of raisins, crawled out again, and with a few 
raisins timidly held in his hand, asked his unsuspecting mother if 
he might eat them. ‘Those raisins were sadly missed when the 
next plum pudding was to be made, and that the little boy had 
convulsions, and became very sorrowful about the whole trans- 
action. 

The many in this part of the country who had reason to expect 
a word from the President in favor of the Centennial were disap- 
pointed not to find it in his message: No mention was made of 
the matter, and it is too much to hope that Congress will do any- 
thing in the present condition of the country. One would think, 
however, that the men who have shown such alacrity in contrib- 
uting to the increase of their own salaries ought not to be shocked 
at the request for money to carry out the Exhibition to which the 
world has been invited and the national honor pledged. 


THE House of Representatives has been exhibiting its worst 
side to the country. The outery against that famous measure 
which immortalized the last hours of the last Congress, to wit: 
The Salary Grab, has awakened in the hollow bosom of many a 
Congressman an acho of remorse. But it is quite characteristic 
of the men whom the people send to Congress that they failed 
entirely to appreciate the impropriety of their acts, and in their 

‘haste to make capital by the repeal of the measure unmasked 
their folly. To the increase of pay few persons made objections ; 
the price of everything is high, and the amount fixed by the 

famous bill was not excessive ; the obnoxious feature to honest men 
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was of course the back pay. This the house failed as arule to 
see, and each member eagerly contested for the glory of bringing 
about the repeal of theact. That eminent statesman, whose auda- 
city led the House last March down to the pitch of paying the 
bill, was at first so much impressed with the necessity of assuag- 
ing the popular excitement as to suggest the idea of instituting 
suits for the recovery of the money paid under the Dill, but as 
the debate drew on and proved the incapacity of the House to 
appreciate the moral question involved, his impudence and spirits 
returned and he succeeded in defeating the repealing act by a 
small vote, and then carrying a new measure which practically will 
reduce his pay forthis year to the extent of $125. During the de- 
bate, which was always hot and sometimes heavy, this virtuous per- 
sonage delivered himself of a Philippic against the newspapers 
which was in the main as true as it was bitter, and as deserved as 
it was indecent. It is rather to be regretted that there is no Aris- 
tophanes in Washington to-day. A sequel to ‘‘the Knights’ 
might be as useful as it certainly would be interesting. But the 
debate on this now famous measure did not depend entirely for its 
interest upon General Bntler. A Mr. Lawrence of Ohio, flickered 
into temporary fame as the champion of virtue, when a Mr. 
Lamison, his colleague, showed him to have been guilty of ‘‘a 
back pay grab’’ and thus extinguished him forever. Mr. Hale of 
New York, and Mr. Wilson of Indiana, differed at one period of 
the debate, and bespattered each other with the most ingenious 
epithets without having exhausted the repertory of either (to all 
appearances), and several days time was consumed in crimination 
and recrimination and the lowest billingsgate. Of such is the 
House of Representatives. 

Ir may seem rather a severe thing to say of an appointment to 
any Office that it is one of the worst that General Grant has made, 
and yet his recent nomination of the Attorney-General to the 
Chief Justiceship seems to merit nothing better. From his pre- 
vious appointments, and, indeed, from the proof which he has 
given us of his knowledge and appreciation of offices and men, - 
we had no reason to expect great things. And yet, the President 
was no doubt perfectly sincere when he caused it to be generally 
understood, after the death of Chief Justice Chase, that he would 
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take time to consider the appointment of a successor, and name 
no one without mature reflection. He has taken time; he has 
considered well; he has raaturely reflected, and in his opinion 
the bar of the United States furnishes no lawyer so fit for the 
Chief Justiceship as the Attorney-General. From the many 
newspapers which have gathered with extraordinary diligence 
the leading facts of Mr. Williams’ career, we learn that he was 
admitted to the Iowa bar at twenty-one and elevated to the bench 
by a prescient and appreciative people at twenty-three. There 
have been few better judges at that age —if we can credit a con- 
temporary, and in no year of his judicial life were more 
than fifty per cent. of his decisions reversed by the superior 
courts. After a career in Iowa, ‘‘ the like of which,’’ to quote 
an eminent Irish lawyer, ‘‘is hardly to be found in the jurispru- 
dence of the most barbarous nations on the face of the earth,’’ 
Judge Williams went to Oregon as Chief Justice of the then 
newly created territory. Passing into the Senate when Oregon 
became a state, he remained an inconspicuous member of 
it until the eagle eye of the President detected in him those 
qualities which fitted him for the post of High Commissioner. 
He was thus enabled to bring into the service of his country 
the mature powers of a mind trained in the forensic con- 
tests of the Iowa bar, and steeped in the legal lore of 
Oregon. His experience in the formation of the Washington 
Treaty proves false, and indeed renders quite contemptible, the 
story which has been recently mentioned of his having expressed 
his belief that ‘*‘ Vattel was a western reporter.’’ When it was 
found that the country could safely dispense with the gigantic in- 
tellect of Mr. Akerman, and that gentleman relapsed into ob- 
scurity, Mr. Williams became Attorney General. It is his mis- 
fortune perhaps more than his fault that he has been forced by 
circumstances to shine rather in the political than in the profes- 
sional affairs of his department. It was he who originated the 
plan which enabled the twin legislatures of Alabama to lie down 
in peace together and eventually become one; it is he who has 
upheld the oft-failing hands of Gov. Kellogg, of Louisiana; it 
was the Attorney-General to whom the country owes the pardon 
ofa Mr. Brown, not unknown to fame in Philadelphia, as the 
only one of the many fraudulent voters in 1872 whom the people 
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succeeded in bringing to justice and convicting ; and it is Mr. 
Williams who has guarded with religious care that mystery which 
surrounds the names, of those ‘‘ prominent’’ citizens of Philadel- 
phia whose souls yearned in secret for the repeater’s pardon, 
who united to secure it, and having done so, blush lest it be 
known. Mr. Williams has occasionally appeared in court. In 
Hartford last summer he argued the Credit Mobilier case in such 
a manneras to call forth but one opinion from all who heard him, 
and to convince, if not the court of the strength of his case, at 
least the audience of his own incapacity, and to draw froma strong 
Administration journal the remark within the last fortnight that 
no one who listened to him there can believe that it is for his 
learning, or culture, or ability that he has been chosen for Chief 
Justice. But it should be remembered that he was opposed in 
that case by men like Curtis, and Evarts, and Shipman, and Bart- 
lett (none of whom have ever been nominated for Chief Justice) and 
his case, too, was unskillfully begun. It does certainly seem to a 
finite and unofficial mind, that there might be found some 
person in the range of the American bar more worthy of this 
lofty place, but the President has no doubt made the best appoint- 
ment of which he is capable. The circumstance goes a long way 
toward making us feel satisfied with an elective judiciaty. The 
people would hardly have made such a choice. The newspapers 
of all shades of politics are almost unanimous in their outcry 
against it, ranging from the indignant scream of the Democratic 
tothe gentle remonstrance of the Administration organs. It ought, 
however, to be chronicled in justice to Mr. Williams, that at least 
two newspapers have received his nomination with enthusiasm ; 
one, a paper published in San Diego, California, and the other the 
official journal of Gov. Kellogg. With these exceptions perhaps the 
feeling is universal. The nomination has startled the country ; 
it has shocked the bench ; it will demoralize the bar. Not only 
on professional grounds have objections been raised to its con- 
firmation. Charges of a serious character have been made from 
Oregon against the integrity of Mr. Williams, and he has been 
obliged to appear in self-defense. There is reason to hope that 
they are unfounded, but it is very sad to think that the choice of 
the President tor the chief justiceship is aman against whom such 
charges can be made. Tle Senate has adjourned for the holidays 
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without taking any action on the. nomination. It is_per- 
haps too much to expect that it will reject it, but on its 
dignity and independence the country rests its final hope. 
The successor of Marshall should be a man who has won great 
eminence by professional labor. His learning should be great, 
his ability unquestioned, his character above reproach. He 
should be, at least, a leader of the bar, and the Senate cannot 
better fulfill its highest duty to the nation and to itself, nor earn 
more completely the gratitude of the people, than by rejecting 
the nomination of Mr. Williams, and thus preserving from degra- 
dation the Chief Justiceship of the United States. 


THE great event in the religious world is the secession of Bishop 
Cummins. Convinced that the Episcopal Church cannot be 
purged of Ritualism; the Right Reverend gentleman has made 
up his mind to create another. Armed with his mitre and his 
crook and the rest of his ecclesiastical furniture, he has gathered 
about him a few persons like unto himself, and the result is the 
establishment of the Reformed Episcopal Church. From what 
we can gather in the New York Herad/, which seems to be the 
official paper (for the Rev. Mr. Cheney telegraphed to it at once 
on accepting the post of Missionary Bishop), the intention is to 
start a free and independent Church on the basis of Bishop 
White’s Prayer Book, which is said to have been ‘‘ printed by mis- 
take.’” There is a kind of Methodism in this madness. Excel- 
lent as Dr. Cummins’ motives doubtless are, and repugnant to 
‘him as the ecclesiastical millinery and affectations of Ritualism 
may have been, there seems but little prospect of his accomplish- 
ing what he wishes in the manner he has chosen. And his seces- 
sion on a sudden with the avowed intention of setting up a rival 
Church, and the exercise of those powers which he received from 
the Episcopal Church, puts him in a doubtful position as an hon- 
orable man. A soldier who deserts, and carrying with him his 
arms and ammunition, enlists followers and prepares to attack his 
old friends before any steps can be taken to stop him, or 
indeed before his defection is known, stands in no favorable 
light. It is hard to understand what Dr. Cheney wants with a 
Bishopric. He has demonstrated his belief, that the authority 


- 
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of a Bishop is only to be respected by his inferiors when it suits 
their inclinations, and he seems not to be a man who would crave 
the glory of a place without the power. But there is no reading 
the minds of men. The Episcopate in the hand of the new 
Church may be worth two Bishoprics in the bush of the old one, 
and there is no measuring the attractions of the Mitre and the 
Lawn. Six months must elapse before Dr. Cummins can be for- 
mally deposed, and meantime he proposes to work like a beaver. 
Exactly what he will accomplish no one can tell. Of course, the 
Ritualists are as jubilant as their views of life and duty will per- 
mit, and there is commotion in all parties of the Church—High, 
Low and Broad, Altitudinarian, Platitudinarian and Latitudinarian, 
while Bishop White’s Prayer Book is rushing through the press. 


TWEEpD’s conviction is a remarkable event. It was no common 
case and he is no common criminal. What a lesson will not his 
career afford to the future moralist ; what a subject will it not be 
for the future Sunday-school book! A man who in 1871 ruled 
the first city of the Union with the rod of a dictator, who plun- 
nered the treasury of millions, and whose statue was to be set up 
for his victims to worship, reduced in 1873 to a convict’s cell and 
a convict’s garb! It was a sense of humor most rare and happy 
which led him to describe himself as a statesman, and in the 
present age the term seems hardly misapplied. It is a source of 
regret that the statesmanship of which he is the “‘ greatest living 
example,’’ if not the originator, should have had its perfect re- 
ward in his case alone. Blackwell’s Island is commodious, and 


there are other refuges for such statesmen in many parts of the 
country. 


One of the great events of the month has been the contest in 
Pennsylvania over the new Constitution. Fora short time after 
the Convention adjourned there was a period of quiet, during 
which men were making up their minds. Presently the fight 
opened, and for a short one it was sharp and decisive. The many ob- 
jections which could be urged against the new Constitution were 
in the minds of most men far overbalanced by its advantages—its 
faults were, if not forgotten, at least forgiven for its virtues’ sake, 
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and it became evident quite early in the struggle that the adoption 
of the instrument was from some points of view a necessity. 
Against it—in company, it must be confessed, with many excellent 
and honorable men—all the ‘‘ringsters’’ and ‘‘workers’’ and 
‘‘managers’’ ranged themselves. With most of them the fight 
was for political existence, and they grew bolder as their cause 
became more desperate. Once or twice a gleam of hope encour- 
agedthem. After an argument, which occupied more than three 
days, an injunction was granted bythe Supreme Court, by which 
the plan devised by the Convention for preventing the usual prac- 
tices of elections in the city of Philadelphia was made invalid, 
and the election placed in the hands of the usualofficers. But the 
struggle was in vain; the fates and the people were against them. 
For the first few hours on election day they kept up the fight, but 
as noon approached the news from the country was demoralizing, 
and their defeat was complete and overwhelming. Never was 
there a greater overthrow. The majority in the State in favor of 
the new Constitution is over 145,000, though the vote was light. 
Such a defeat carries with it demoralization, and there is certainly 
great reason to hope that we have reached in Philadelphia the 
beginning of a new era. Whatever may be said against the new 
Constitution this may be urged as the result of its acceptance. It 
has broken into pieces the chains by which the city of Philadel- 
phia was bound. No party can ‘‘count’’ in its candidates at the 
sweet will of a few leaders. Salaries take the place of fees. The 
municipality becomes independent. The power and growth of 
monopolies are checked. The Legislature is restricted in the abuse 
of its powers, and deprived of numerous opportunities for plunder. 
There is a chance that the practice of politics will become less 
profitable, and therefore fewer to follow it, and if there be much 
to regret in the newly accepted Constitution, let us think of all 
these things and bethankful. Ofcourse, various elements entered 
into the fight. No two men act from precisely the same motives, 
and many ‘‘a mute, inglorious’’ Tweed or Connolly, ‘‘ guiltless of 
his country’s’’ greenbacks, contributed to this victory of the right, 
as did more than one estimable, honorable man do his best, from 
good motives, to defeat it. But there is an opportunity now 
which has not been opened since the war, and it only remains for 
the People to secure and enjoy the rewards of their success. 
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THE 16th of December was the hundredth anniversary of the 
Boston tea party. On the evening of that day the Bostonians 
met in Faneuil Hall to celebrae the event. An immense con- 
course of people surrounded the few tea-tables, at which the once 
forbidden beverage was served by pretty girls, in the costume of 
their great-grandmothers, and listened to the speaking which, 
under the presidency of Hon. Josiah Quincy, went on for several 
hours. There was much enthusiasm and a good deal of what 
one person in the audience described as ‘‘real Faneuil Hall 
talk.’’ In Philadelphia an immense audience filled the Academy 
of Music, and Hortieultural Hall. Many hundreds of ladies 
dressed a /a Martha Washington, drew around the numerous tables 
crowds of young men who under their gentle influence became 
recklessly extravagant. The affair was kept up for two days and 
three evenings, and several thousand dollars raised for the Cen- 
tennial, and for the excellent purpose of supplying the poor with 
coal. In both cities the Centennial has received an impetus from 
this anniversary célebration. 














THE COMMUNISMS OF THE OLD WORLD.! 


A thinker of the last century has said, incisively if not truchfully, 
‘command the circumstances of a man and you command 
his character.’’ All sorts of social reformers fall into one of two 


‘1 Histoire du Communisme ou Refutation Historique des Utopies Socialistes. 
Par M. Alfred Sudre: Paris, 1849. [The best book.] 

Etudes sur les Socialistes par M. Francis Lacombe. Paris et Poitiers, 1850. 
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Le Communisme Jugé par l’Histoire. Par Ad. Franck, Membre de I’Insti- 
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Histoire des Idees Sociales avant la Revolution Franeaise. Par F. Villagar- 
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An Outline of the Various Social Systems and Communities which have been 
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great classes, as they assent to or dissent from his position,—the 
former being the naturalists, the latter the spiritualists. 

The spiritualists regard society rather as the spontaneous out- 
growth of man’s mental development and progress, than as an 
instrument directly available in the work of civilization. ‘They 
have a contempt for all ‘‘ progress by act of parliameut ’’ as a weak 
and ineffectual means of advance. They look upon human charac- 
ter as the root, of which all social arrangements are the fruit, and 
aim at the immediate reform of man himself as the only means to 
the reform of politics and systems. Raise men—they say—to 
broader views of life and duty, nobler attitude of the human spirit 
in its relation to the universe and to God, and all other needful 
things will come as a matter of course. Set up the kingdom of 
righteousness and peace within you, and all these other things 
will be added unto you,—will be thrown in as a make-weight. 
Among these spiritualists we might reckon large bodies of reli- 
gionists in the old and new world, and also Messrs. Emerson and 
Thoreau in the more secular lines of thought. 

The other class of reformers—whom Kant would call natural- 
ists—lay more stress upon the power of circumstances; they 
regard these as mightily reacting for good or evil upon those who 
are exposed to their subtle and often unobserved influence. They 
regard men as hampered and dwarfed by bad social arrangements, 
as having no fair chance of spiritual and mental growth and 
expansion, until a simpler and nobler order of life and form of 
society take the place of those that teach men, from earliest child- 
hood, the lessons of sordidness, cruelty and greed. But this de- 
scription applies to very different parties, each of which would be 
very slow to admit that they had anything in common with the 
others. ‘There are, for instance, those who hope to achieve these 
ends by an organization addressed to the development of the 
spiritual nature of man, which shall exist inside the state and 
independent of it. Such are the ultramontane Catholics, high 
churchmen of all parties, and even the Comtists or positivists. 
There are again those who expect it from the gradual reform of 
government by wise and scientific legislation, and in general from 
improving the form of the State without enlarging its sphere of 
operations,—or even by contracting it. Such are the utilitarian 
reformers of all sorts, headed by Jeremy Bentham. A third class 
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would effect this by greatly enlarging the sphere of the State at 
the expense of individual freedom of action. What is now left to 
the caprice of individual wills, they would make a matter of govern- 
mental responsibility. A beneficent paternal despotism is their 
ideal of government. To this party the name of socialist may be 
given in a broad and general way, but it must be remembered 
that it includes elements of the most different sort. Much that 
Mr. Carlyle, John Ruskin and Matthew Arnold have written on 
the sphere of government—not to speak of Fitz-James Stephens— 
would lead us to put them and similar advocates of paternal gov- 
ernment under this head, though they would hardly relish the 
classification. Here again the Comtists would be ranked because 
of the apparent drift of some of their teachings. 

An advanced wing of this party—the communists—-would not 
merely like to see the adoption of strong governmental measures 
calculated to greatly affect the distribution of individual rights ; 
they would at one blow abolish individual property itself and 
centre all possession either in the State at large or in some smaller 
society. In India and Russia this ideal is already realized as 
regards the rural population. As te how it shall be extended tothe 
rest of the world there is a difference of views. Some would begin 
by voluntarily organized societies—phalanxes and the like; 
others by spreading these views by an energetic propaganda, and 
taking occasion of some great season of convulsion and revolution 
to carry the new constitution of society by acclamation, and bring 
in the golden era before the selfish egotists who now control 
society have time to reject or oppose the blessing in store for 
them. 

Another line of division runs through this party in a different 
direction. Some would abolish the right of property only, and 
would leave marriage and the family intact. Others, more logical, 
seeing that property has its deepest root in the family life, would 
sweep away that form of life by absorbing it in a larger unity, and 
train the children as the wards of society at large. Some of these 
would and others would not abolish the sanctity of the tie that 
binds man and wife in exclusive and permanent union, and 
establish the community of wives (or rather of women) along 
with the community of goods. 

Another profound difference exists between different parties of 
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communists—that in regard to the basis of the new society. A 
few regard enlightened self-interest as a motive all-sufficient to 
keep men in the new order of things ; when once the experiment 
is fairly made, they think, men will no more think of going back 
to the exploded and superseded methods of the past—with their 
necessary concomitants, want, misery, greed and unhappiness— 
than we would think of going back to stage-coaches and clipper- 
ships after -having traveled on railroads and in ocean-steamships. 
But the more part hold that communism must be a religion before 
it can become the basis of a society,—that only the enthusiasm that 
is born of religious conviction and feeling can carry mankind 
through the vast wrench involved in such a radical change of so- 
cial methods, and permanently counteract those blindly selfish ten- 
dencies in man that find their natural expression in our present 
methods. Nor are these again agreed as to the shape that this 
new religion is to take. Some, with great boldness and some 
plausibility, urge that historical Christianity furnishes the necessary 
religious element. Others prefer the broad indefiniteness of pan- 
theism, and still others—the majority, perhaps—prefer an unhis- 
torical deism, in the attitude of patronizing the Christian faith as 
a noble product of human thought, while refusing to concede to it 
the authority of a revelation, or the claim of universal validity. 
This imperfect classification will show that communism fur- 
nishes a very large variety of types and forms. These lines of 
division in no case coincide or run parallel with each other; they 
cross in every possible way, and furnish every possible variety of 
combination, according to the idiosyncracy of eachsystem maker, 
or the circumstances of the age in which he lived. For none of 
these ideas are of yesterday. If they now and then present them- 
selves as the very latest novelty in social philosophy, and though 
they generally have a sufficient flavor of originality and individu- 
ality, yet the student of history sees in them only the reappearance 
of ideas that have already played a notable part in the history of our 
race. It is our purpose in these papers to trace the transformations 
that the communistic idea has undergone in the Old World, 
chiefly as introductory to those curious chapters of American his- 
tory, which Messrs. McGregor and Noyes have given us in the fullest 
and the most careful detail. We feel that the subject has not 
ceased to be both interesting and important. Communism enjoys 
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the unhappy distinction of being the only type of thought that 
still arouses the hate of whole communities and nations,—a hate 
so bitter that men of sober mind and ordinarily tolerant mood 
would, if need be, persecute and exterminate it with all the bitter 
relentlessness that characterized the religious wars of the sixteenth 
century. And it cannot be denied that it has earned itsreputation 
by recent acts of cruelty and vandalism, that recall the darkest 
and saddest pages of human history, and are only explicable on 
the hypothesis of an epidemic of moral insanity. That type has 
cropped out again and again in places the most unlikely, and 
even ifi our own city, during the presen: winter, principles have 
been formally enunciated by a considerable part of our fellow- 
citizens, in regard to the responsibility of society, that would if 
acted upon lead us straight to this abyss of social ruin. 

It has been well-observed that the negative features of commun- 
ism are not in the slightest degree novel. The institutions which 
it would abolish, the rights of personal property, of the perma- 
nent possession of the soil, and of the family, are in strictness 
more or less the creation of civilized society. The famous max- 
im of the French theorist, 4 chacun selon sa capacite, is the fun- 
damental maxim of savage life. Wordsworth only paraphrases the 
Saint Simonist when he says of Rob Roy and his caterans, 

The good old law sufficed 
For them ; the simple plan 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can. 
Hence the grand denial, socommon in lower and imperfect types 
of civilization, of the very highest form of property,—man’s right 
to himself. Slavery was always selon la capacite, and upon slavery 
all the societies of antiquity were based. Aristotle declared it 
just that Hellenes should enslave barbarians, because it was a law 
of nature that mind should dominate matter. Hence also the 
degradation of conquered races as an inferior caste, as in Egypt 
and India. ‘The laws of Manu tell us that the Brahmin has a right 
to all that exists, and that men of lower caste, who deny to the twice 
born anything that he needs, are violating essential rights, since 
it is by his favor that they enjoy all things. These claims—it is 
well known—are based on conquest. The right of inheritance 
again, as transferring large amounts of property to comparatively 
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helpless children, is a violation of the French maxim, as these 
can make but little use of the inheritance. In savage and half 
savage tribes, therefore, what is thus left is at once divided among 
the adult relations, where the children of the deceased are minors. 
Thus the uncles of Mohammed left the lad, of all his father’s 
wealth, only one camel and a slave. It is equally clear that the 
proposed changes in the family life would carry us back not merely 
to the uncertainty of sexual relations that exists among the savages, 
but to the promiscuity of the lower orders of animal life. The 
jealous exclusiveness which is involved in the very idea of chastity, 
is the true human ideal. ‘There is no more sure way to tix the 
mark of the beast on a min’s whole life and character, than to 
have him sink in this respect below the requirements of the reason 
and conscience of the best part of mankind. 

The lack of individual freedom of action, the subordination of 
the will of the man to the society he belongs to, are parts of the 
communistic ideal, that have been realized in the earliest stages 
of organized society. The hunter roams at will where he pleases ; 
his hand against every man’s hand, and every man’s hand against 
his. We cannot call him a member of society. The shepherd in 
the next highest stage, is bound to the will of his tribe, of the 
recognized chief of his clan. He must go with them in their 
wanderings in search of pasture; to part from their company is 
to surrender all rights of property, for the flocks are held in 
common. It is also to give up the only guarantee of his life, for 
whoever finds him alone, may slay him with impunity. He is the 
slave of the community. Only when men pass to the yet higher 
stage of agricultural life, do they possess any measure of real inde- 
pendence, while at the same time their growing need of their 
neighbors and their increased power to be of use to these, bind 
them closer to their fellows by ties that are none the less forcible 
because they are enforced by no penalties or dangers. 





1 The Hebrew Scriptures to which we owe the conceptions of the moral and 
historical unity of the race, and of a world history, give us the data for con- 
structing this picture of the earlier development of the race, It treats, indeed, 
the hunter type as a degeneracy from the shepherd type, not as its invariable 
and necessarily antecelent. It could not do otherwise consistently with its 
fundamental position that two great processes have been at work in history, a 
process of degeneracy, and a process of elevation. 
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Communism, then, is essentially a proposal to use the superior 
methods of our modern civilization to realize a state of things, 
in which both the root principles and the greatest gains of that 
civilization are set aside and declared effete. It seethes (or rather 
drowns) the kid in its mother’s milk. Every disclosure of the 
past history of its negative maxims, makes them more intolerable 
and scandalous. Its shame is in the antiquity that puts honor 
upon wise and wholesome social methods. 

It will not surprise us to find positive socialism existing in 
almost every type of early civilization, since we have seen its neg- 
ative maxims to have been current in the barbarism that preceded ; 
nil per saitum is a maxim generally valid in history. 

To begin with the earliest, the paternal despotism of China 
has many such features. It has in common with these reformers 
the same ideal, to introduce into society at large maxims and 
principles that are valid only for the narrow sphere of the family. 
China indeed is governed, in spite of this ideal, upon principles 
of far greater practical wisdom than are current in Utopia. 
Family and proprietary rights are admitted, even while the pater- 
nal character of the emperor is asserted ; her people are at least 
married sons living in pupilage: at the same time all sense of 
independence, all real freedom of mind and action, is as unknown 
to her millions, as a socialist could desire. Life is bound in an 
iron etiquette that crushes out egotism and absorbs the individual 
in the community. That dreadful subjectivity, which we hear 
denounced as the bane of society, is utterly wanting. This empire 
of babies walks—body and mind—in leading-strings. ‘The power 
to go wrong through self-will is reduced to a minimum. The 
power to aspire to a higher right than tradition and society have 
yet comprehended, is entirely absent. One name, that of Meng Tsu, 
stands in Chinese history for a protest against the few liberties 
inconsistently allowed to his countrymen. He was a communist, 
and centuries before our era demanded the abolition of the right 
of marriage and of property, as the realization of the national 
idea. He had a following, but there was just a glimmering of 
good sense left in China, enough to foil his logic. 

The village system of India is the oldest formal communism in 
the world, and like all the other parts of the caste system has pre- 
served itself with an iron rigidity for milleniums. The distribu- 
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tion of labor and of its products is fixed by an inviolable religious 
tradition; the priests, the rulers, the water-carriers, the tillers of 
the soil, even the very dancing girls, have their recognized place 
and share. All is owned in common by the whole village. 
English rule alone has made a difference, and not for the better. 
Repeating the blunder made in abolishing the clan systems of 
Scotland and Ireland, the government treated the recognized 
head of the community as the land-owner and the rest as his 
tenants, inflicting by this step upon the mass of the people, a 
great and manifest injustice which is to this day a source of dis- 
content and disturbance The English, even when actuated by 
the best motives, have repeatedly shown the strangest lack of per- 
ception and insight, when brought face to face with a people 
whose institutions and methods differ profoundly from their own. 
The Hindoos for this reason vastly prefer the Scotch to the 
English. 

To India we owe still another form of communism. The great 
anti-sacerdotal movement that we call the rise of Buddhism, 
established a purely ascetic ideal of life, which naturally took the 
form of the monastic order, in which men sundered the ties that 
gave the earthly life its pleasantness, withdrew from associating 
with a self-indulgent world, at the first to the solitude of 
the hermit’s life, and by and by gathered themselves into fellow- 
ships under a common rule. Wherever the ascetic ideal—so 
natural to natures of a-higher order—obtains general acceptance 
in any form of society, that process invariably repeats itself, be 
the type of religious belief invoked to give it sanction, Jewish or 
Mohammedan, Catholic or Protestant. To suppose that monasti- 
cism is confined to any form of religious belief, or that there is 
any with which it cannot be made to coalesce, is to deceive our- 
selves with words. Not a few Protestant monasteries have existed 
on the soil of our own country, and there are possibilities that 
any great religious awakening may lead to the formation of many 
more. It is noteworthy that monasticism, in all its forms, has 
been a financial success. The problem of restraining the indi- 
vidual selfishness by a sufficient motive is here fully solved, espe- 
cially.as the correlated instincts to provide for the family are com- 


pletely absent. Poverty and celibacy are the foundation of obe- 
dience. 
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The likeness of Buddhist monasticism to that of the Catholic 
Church is so striking, that Jesuit missionaries ascribed it to the 
deceit of the devil. Others (Malte Brun, Ritter, etc.,) have as- 
cribed it to the influence of the Nestorian missionaries, who cer- 
tainly met the Buddhists in Thibet and China. But the Jesuits 
found the likeness equally striking in Cochin China and Japan, 
where the Nestorians had never penetrated, and no scholar would 
now admit that Buddhist monasticism is younger than that of the 
Christian Church. The Buddhist monks, like the monastic orders, 
are mendicants, though their monasteries are very wealthy ; and 
the celibate life, as well as obedience to superiors, is very rigidly 
enforced among them. The Buddhist type of asceticism is very 
much milder than that of the Hindoos, who seem to have been 
the models of the Mohammedan saints, and of some Christian 
hermits in the East. 

In Egypt the caste system was established only less firmly than 
in India, and in the two higher castes a certain degree of com- 
munism seems to have existed. The priesthood lived in colleges, 
in which the land that fell to the sacerdotal order was held as 
common property ; the warrior caste divided its landed property 
into assignments, but changed the holders of these with every 
year. More interesting is the fact that at all periods there seem 
to have been priests of another class, who withdrew from the 
world to deserts like that of Nisibis, and lived either in hermit- 
age or in a sort of a monastic order. They led a severely ascetic 
life, and devoted themselves to bringing those waste lands under 
cultivation, and the like works of utility. It has been conjec- 
tured that they were great students of medicine—a science exten- 
sively cultivated in Egypt, and closely aasociated with religion 
in their conceptions and practices. 

The Mosaic legislation secured many of the ends proposed by 
communistic reformers in a way that strengthened instead of 
weakening the popular sense of the sacredness of property. The 
landed inheritance of an Israelitic family could not be alienated, 
sive for a time; in ‘‘the year of release’’ it reverted to its for- 
mer owner, so that a certain equality of condition was preserved 
among the people. It isa Jebusite, not an Israelite, who sells 
David a site for the Temple, and the terms of the negotiation, no 
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less than Naboth’s emphatic rejection of Ahab’s offer, show how un- 
usual a transaction it was. The transfer of land was something 
almost monstrous in the eyes of the people, and the prophets in- 
dignantly rebuke the land-hunger of later days, pronouncing a 
woe upon ‘‘ them that remove the ancient landmark,’’ and upon 
‘them that lay house to h ouse and field to field, that they may 
dwell alone in the midst of the land.”’ 

No form of monastic life was recognized or provided for by the 
ancient laws of the elect people. The ascetic principle, indeed, 
occupied but very little place in their thoughts and practices, 
though measurably recognized in the existence of the order of the 
Nazarites. The ladder set up on the earth and reaching unto 
heaven, that the Hebrew believed in, was made up of human rela- 
tionship and duties rightly discharged, not renounced and for- 
sworn. Some have seen in ‘‘ The Schools of the Prophets’’ a sort 
of monastic order, founded by great ascetic prophets like Elijah 
and John the Baptist. They seem rather to have grown out of 
the necessities of the times, when the prophets and their scholars 
fled in numbers to the wilderness to escape the great Baalitic perse- 
cution. Elijah’s successor dwelt, not in the caves of a desert, but 
inacity. The Carmelite order, however, boldly seeks to trace 
its descent from the former prophet. 

It was after the return from the captivity, that monasticism took 
root in the Jewish soil, and apparently first of all in the large Jew- 
ish colony that established itself in Egypt, and to which we owe 
the Greek version of the Old Testament and the writings of Philo 
Judzus. This author and Josephus describe for us a quite exten- 
sive brotherhood called the Essenes in Palestine, and the Thera- 
peute in Egypt. These formed a third party beside the 
Pharisees and the Sadducees. The New Testament and the Tal- 
mud never mention them under these or any other distinctive 
names. ‘They seem to have stood in very close affiliation with 
the family of Herod, and if not the same with the so-called ‘‘ He- 
rodians,’’ to have been a section of that party. Asthe Pharisaical 
tendency is perpetuated in modern Rabbitical Judaism, and the 
Sadducean in the Karaites of the east and the Reformed Jews of 
the west, so the Essenes have been represented in all later ages by 
Kabbalistic Jews, whose peculiar theosophical speculations and 
doctrines concerning mystical numbers and the angels, they un- 
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doubtedly originated. Thoroughly Jewish in their positive adher- 
ence to the law and the national tradition, save in the rejection of 
bloody sacrifices, they seem to have adopted these complementary 
doctrines from ‘‘ the wisdom of the Egyptians,’’ and to have bor- 
rowed the monastic mode of life that we have already spoken of 
as characterizing one class of the Egyptian priesthood. They 
lived in small communities, supporting themselves by useful labor, 
and on entering, the postulant bequeathed his property to his near- 
est relatives. They wore a distinctive dress, ate only vegetable 
food, and that only after sunset. They abstained from marriage, 
and everything that could be pronounced self-indulgence. They 
sent offerings to the national Temple, and assembled on the Sab- 
bath for united worship, which included reading of the Scriptures, 
songs of praise and preaching. They adopted, in a measure, the 
heathen usage of addressing themselves in prayer to the sun, as 
the chief visible representative of Deity, but they explained the 
act as directed to the invisible Sun that rises in the inner world 
of man’s spiritual life. They put similar constructions upon the 
matter-of-fact statements of the national scriptures, finding very 
deep mysteries hidden under very plain words. The name 
Therapeute designates either their medica/ skill or their desire to 
serve their fellow-men. 

Aristotle praises very highly a communistic usage which ex- 
isted in many parts of the ancient world—the public meals, or 
syssitia, at which all free citizens ate together, and which were 
generally supplied by joint contributions required by municipal 
law. He says that these existed not only in Greece but in Egypt 
and Carthage, and among the Italian Opicans and CEnotrians 
and the Chronians of the Ionic Gulf. He lays great stress upon 
the institution as a means of promoting public spirit and frater- 
nal feeling, and proposes elaborate measures for its extension and 
reform. 

But it is in Krete and Sparta especially that this institution was 
a prominent feature of municipal life. In Krete it was traced to 
the mythical legislator Minos, who was said to have been actu- 
ated by communistic views in establishing it. This probably is 
but a conjecture, and we possess but few details of Kretan poli- 
tics. 
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Spartan tradition, Herodotus tell us, said that Lycurgus had 
studied the institutions of Krete and transplanted them to the 
banks of the Eurotas. There seems to have been much in com- 
mon, but the details that we have of the occupation of Palestine 
by the Israelites, and of the early history of Rome, are our best 
clues to the social state and history of Sparta. The Doric immi- 
gration that founded the state seems to have made an equal divi- 
sion of the land they seized, and to have forbidden all transfer of 
these shares by sale from one citizen to another. But the natural 
inequality of mankind se/on a capacite soon reasserted itself ; some 
families grew rich and others poor, and these differences widened 
and deepened astime went on. Various ways of indirectly trans- 
ferring property were discovered, and no strong religious feeling 
prevented the prosperous from acquiring the estates of the poor, 
and no “year of release’’ provided for restoration. The new 
conquests toward the north and west added to the possessions of 
the city, and as in Roman history the lion’s share of these new 
lands fell to the rich. Lycurgus came forward as a reformer of 
the state, doing the work that the Gracchi in vain essayed in the 
later history of Rome., His work, like others, was in later times 
represented as an attack upon the rights of property—as a parti- 
tion of the estates of the rich among the poor. Political romancers 
delighted to depict him as effecting peacefully a great revolution 
in the direction of equality—as effecting by a single stroke of 
legislation a fundamental change in the social order of the state. 

It is equally improbable that he introduced the public repasts, 
called by the Spartans Phidi#ia; here too he seems to have been 
less an innovator thana reformer. At these, all male citizens from 
boyhood to old age ate in public of the same plain fare—to which 
each citizen contributed his share in kind and in money, or 
else he forfeited his right of citizenship. It marks the parallel 
growth of wealth and of poverty in the state, that when the Spar- 
tans has fallen off from 6,000 to 800, the entire land of the state, 
and therefore the political rights, were in the hands of 100 per- 
sons. ‘Two-fifths of the land was owned by women, who lived in 
luxury and supported splendid establishments, while their hus- 
bands ate this soldiers’ fare, talked aphorisms, and cracked dry 
jokes at the public tables. 
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A third feature of Spartan communism was the approximation 
to community of wives. To produce the finest possible human 
cattle was considered by public opinion a higher good than the 
chastity of their women, and the husband who resented this re- 
ceived no sympathy. Some women were mistresses of two sepa- 
rate homes, and mothers of two separate families. Sometimes one 
was the wife of a whole family of brothers, when the family estate 
was reduced too low to allow of a division of this household. On 
the other hand, only a single case of a plurality of wives is known. 

All these communistic features owed either their origin or their 
preservation to the dangers of the situation. Great and sweeping 
reforms can be carried out in a beleaguered fortress as nowhere 
else. This insolent, slave-holding aristocracy, who almost 
rivalled China in the admiration of the democratic phzlosophes 
of last century—formed a camp, nota state. They lay on their 
arms, fed on soldiers’ food in public mess-rooms, slept in barracks, 
practised an unceasing drill. Theirs was the communism of an 
army in active service or in perpetual readinessfor it. If we may 
believe the Athenians, they were generally illiterate, not even 
knowing how to read. They have left us only a few camp-songs, 
whose burden and refrain is blows and battle. 

The accounts of the great Pythagorean society, organized by the 
Samian philosopher among the Greek cities of Southern Italy, are 
both vague and contradictory. Most modern critics are of the 
opinion that it was on its social side merely a secret political club 
of aristocratic sympathies, united in strict subordination to a 
philosophic and religious teacher. The earlier authors who speak 
of it seem to say no more than this, but at the B€ginning of our 
era, when a ‘‘new Pythagoreanism’’ took its rise, we find in 
currency quite another version of its history. According to this, 
Pythagoras, after traveling into Egypt (and some say India), es- 
tablished in Italy a semi-monastic society, in which all things were 
held in common, and disciples were brought under very severe 
restrictions as regards their manner of life—marriage being not 
prohibited to them, but strictly regulated. In a word, Pythago- 
ras was idealized into a religious communist as Lycurgus had been 
made by tradition a political communist. 

Perhaps these myths were already current in the time of Plato, 
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and are in a measure reproduced in his Repud/ic; but that great 
creation of the philosophic imagination owes far more to (the 
idealized) Sparta, for whom both the great disciples of Socrates had 
so strong an affection. In this wonderful dialogue, which com- 
petes with the Homeric poems and the tragedies of Sophocles for 
the chief place in ancient literature, we have an attempt to define 
‘‘justice’’ by a study of the necessary elements of political soci- 
ety and their right relation to each other. In this study is devel- 
oped the Platonic ideal of the State, whose functions are distributed 
between three castes. The highest place, the caste of the magis- 
tracy, is to be assigned to the philosopher, as the representative 
and possessor of political wisdom. The second caste is that of the 
soldiers, the representatives of the courage and force of the State, 
and from them the first is to be selected. ‘The third contains the 
mass of the people, and in its due subordination to the rest embod- 
ies and represents the temperance of the State. The three cor- 
respond, therefore, to the three essential constituents in human 
nature in the Platonic anthropology—the rational, the passionate 
(Ouuos) and the irrational elements. Justice must be the guartum guid 
that enables the other three virtues to take root in the state and 
keeps them intact in their union—that at once fuses together these 
three classes and keeps each in its proper place. 

In a society thus constituted, the first two classes, the guardians 
of the state, would correspond to the free citizens of a Greek 
city ; the third would take the place of the rest of the popula- 
tion, the great mass of slaves and of persons who had no political 
rights. It is to the training and education of the first class, the 
true subjects of political cnlture in the Greek conception, that 
Plato devotes his attention. The life he assigns tothe auxiliary class 
especially, is by no means an easy one. With them the State is 
to be everything—their own ease and happiness nothing. Their 
drill is so be of the severest. They are to live in tents, forming 
a camp within the city, and eat at the common mess-tables (sys- 
sttia). They are to possess no individual property. They are to 
have all things in common, even to their women and children. 
This is to be in fact a mark and pledge of their close fellowship, 
according to the saying xowa ra gd, In the Laws (V. to.) he 
asserts that maxim to be the basis of the perfect society, the ideal 
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republic, and extends it to everything, eliminating the words own 
and se/f out of human usage. Men in that ideal state would think 
the same things, share the same hopes, and in a measure be the 
common possessors of all the hands and feet in accity. To such 
a result did this principle of necessity carry this great thinker, 
when the great duality of Church and State was as yet a social 
fact that the boldest prophets had no inkling of. 

We must pronounce Pythagorasand Plato to have been retrograde 
in social philosophy. The undefined yearning, the blind hope of 
a better future, continually takes, in the absence as yet of clear 
light, the shape of a rehabilitation of the dead and buried past. 
The Samian would naturalize in Greece parts and fragments of the 
far inferior culture and civilization of Egypt; and in spite of the 
charm thrown around the plan by its air of mystery and its vast 
promises that won a following for a time, the Greek spirit rose in 
instinctive rebellion against the anachronism, in the consciousness 
of its own superior greatness. Only when that spirit had declined 
from its freedom and aggressive energy, could the Pythagorean 
ideal be revived, exaggerated and extended, and find, a wide 
popularity. 

The Athenian went back unconsciously to the caste system of 
India, once common to all the classic world, but by stress ot 
circumstances perpetuated more largely in Sparta than elsewhere. 
With the insight of genius he reproduces India more fully in 
his fiction, than any historical knowledge of that country pos- 
sessedl by his age could have enabled him todo. The root-prin- 
ciple of the two societies is the same justification of inequality ot 
condition by the plea of inequality of nature, although both con- 
fess a likeness of origin. Plato would tell his citizens: ‘‘ You 
are doubtless all brethren, as many as inhabit the city, but the 
God who created you mixed gold in the composition of such of 
you as are qualified to rule; while in the auxiliaries he made silver 
an ingredient, assigning iron and copper to the cultivators of the 
soil and the other workmen.’’ The Hindoo Zaws 9f Vanu tell 
us that Brahma ‘‘ produced the Brahmins from his head, the cha- 
tryahs [soldiers] from his shoulders, the sudras [peasants] from his 
feet.’’ The society that results from the two theories is the same. 
India had a republic in which the wise, whose duty and employ- 
ment it was to search after the supreme good, were the recognized 
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heads of society, and in which the mass of the people were to 
find the end of their existence and the ideal of their virtue in 
submission to this highest caste and to the next highest who exe- 
cuted their will. The communistic features, we have every indi- 
rect reason to believe, existed among these higher Indian castes 
just as Plato would restore them in his. But we have no direct 
evidence, for this ideal state has had no history. The lifeless 
uniformity that Plato longed for was realized, and the historic 
movement of a great branch of the greatest stem of the human 
race was checked by social petrifaction. 

It is a gross mistake to confound the Repudlic with the Ufopias 
of Sir Thomas More, and his imitators. Plato is not inventing 
a state of society, but disclosing to us the principles involved in 
those that were known to him, and stripping those principles of 
the practical anomalies that hindered their actualization, The zdea/ 
in Platonic thinking is not the fanciful, but that which underlies 
the actual as more real than it, as the ground and basis of it. 
The ideal, therefore, is not to be evolved out of our inner con- 
sciousness, but rather to be reached by a careful comparison 
of the facts given in experience with the absolute and unquestion- 
able data of right reason. Our belief is that what he thus under- 
took to do, he did not and could not do rightly ; that he accepted 
anomalies as principles and rejected principles as anomalies. 

The Neoplatonist Plotinus in the third century of our era, being 
in special favor at the court of Gallienus, begged permission to 
realize the Republic of Plato in an actual society. Tradition 
designated a city of Campania, then fallen into ruins, as formerly 
frequented, if not ruled by philosophers. If the emperor would 
only rebuild it, and assign to it a sufficient district of the adjacent 
country, and give it over to the philosophers, what a Platonopolis 
might rejoice the longing eyes of mankind, and eclipse the glories 
of the current Pythagorean tradition! Fortunately for the Pla- 
tonists, the jealousy of the courtiers of Gallienus foiled his plan, 
and spared the world the scene of rivalry and crime, that would 
have proved that philosophers were but men. Plotinus had mis- 
taken Plato as much as he had misunderstood human nature. 
Plato was not an inventor, but an inquirer; we have no reason 
to charge him with the belief that society, or even a single city, 
could be manufactured in a mechanical way out of elements at 
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hand for the purpose. He may have thought it possible to teach 
the rulers something that would enable them to do their work more 
simply and effectively, but we have no good reason to believe 
that he hoped to persuade Dionysius to remodel Syracuse after 
the conclusions of the Repudlic. 

Apart from this Plotinus episode, the history of Rome furnishes 
substantially nothing to the annals of communism. We shall 
have occasion, in speaking of the Middle Ages, to glance back at 
the Roman and Grecian solution of the problem of the organiza- 
tion of labor and its connection with the Oriental Caste systems. 
But the chief attempts at communistic organization that fall 
within the Roman period, belong to the histury of another king- 
dom, and will be taken up in our next paper. 

R. E. THOMPSON. 


ON THE RELATIVE INFLUENCE OF CITY AND COUN- 
TRY LIFE, ON MORALITY, HEALTH, FECUN- 
DITY, LONGEVITY, AND MORTALITY. 


—Pericula mille saevae urbis. 
God made the country, and man made the town.—Cowfer’s Task, p. 28. 


OCIAL Science Associations find their fields of usefulness in 
the consideration and correction of those abuses which grow 
out of existing social systems. Social systems spring from the 
convenience, indolence, sympathy, sociability, and the rivalrous 
vanity of human nature. Sociability owes its origin to civiliza- 
tion, and civilization is formed and fostered in cities. Indeed, 
civilizing is only citizenizing or conforming to, and adopting the 
manners, habits and peculiar life in cities. 

‘Aristotle was wiser when he fixed upon sociability as an 
ultimate quality of human nature, instead of making it, as Rousseau 
and so many others have done, the conclusion of an unimpeachable 
train of syllogistic reasoning.’’ Morelly, the cotemporary of 
Rousseau, says that man ‘‘ though composed of intelligent parts 
generally operates independently of his reason ; his deliberations 
are forestalled, and only leave it to look on while sentiment does 
the work.”’ 
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The great ultimate aim of human nature is sociability. Every 
man looks forward toa time when he will have more leisure to 
give to his friends, to enjoy with them interchange of thought and 
hospitality. As man emerges more and more from a savage or 
semi-barbarous state (state of nature), he first acquires property, 
place, ease ; then cordiality, hospitality, and sociability ; and to 
facilitate all these, he must needs congregate with his fellows ; 
hence arise towns and cities. 

In our present theme we have to do with the ill effects on 
health, mortality, and longevity, arising from prolonged or con- 
tinuous life in cities. And these effects can best be shown 
and appreciated by comparison with the much more favorable 
results of life in the country. 

On these several conditions hang the fates of principalities and 
powers. Well and truly has the Roman poet said: ‘‘Pericula 
mille saevae urbis’’—a thousand perils beset the great city,—and 
these words have as much weight and meaning to-day as they had 
centuries ago. 

On the other hand, the unsparing praises of life in the country, 
with its attendant happiness, healthfulness, and purity, found in 
the poems of Virgil, Horace,! and Cowper,’ are not less worthy of 
our careful consideration and thoughtful reflection. 





1 This used to be my wish: a bit of land, 
A house and garden with a spring at hand, 
And just a little wood. The gods have crowned 
My humble vows; I prosper and abound. 


Hoc erat in votis—-Sat.VJ, B. 11. 
x * * 


* * * # * 
The farmer dragged to town on business, swears 


That only citizens are free from cares.—JS. J. Sat J. 
x * * * s * * 


And courts and levees, town-bred mortals’ ills, 
Bring fevers on and break the seals of wills. 
Qumque dies tibi pollicitus, 
John Connington’s Horace, 12° Lond, 1872. 
2 Strange! there should be found, 
Who self-imprisoned in their proud saloons, 
Renounce the odors of the open field 
For the unscented fictions of the loom ; 
Who, satisfied with only pencilled scenes, 


Prefer to the performance of a God.— The Sofa. 
* * * * * * 
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The writer in the course of his statistical researches has so 
frequently observed the ill effects of city life, that he was lead to 
inquire whether the noticeable decline in health, fecundity, and 
longevity of the human race, and of the American people in 
particular, were not due to the too great crowding into cities; and 
he finds from an investigation of the subject that he is warranted 
in his belief. 

That there is a well marked and fully appreciated decline in the 
health, fecundity, and longevity of the people of the United States, 
we have only to refer to the investigations of those of our frater- 
nity who have given the subject much thoughtful attention, and 
are undoubtedly well able to judge. Among these, I may men- 
tion Dr. Nathan Allen of Lowell, Massachusetts; Dr. J. M. 
Toner of Washington, D. C; Dr. John S. Parry* of Philadelphia, 
and the late lamented Dr. Hunt,‘ President of the London 
Anthropological society. 








God made the country, and man made the town, 

What wonder then that health and virtue, gifts 

That can alone make sweet the bitter draught 

That life holds out to all, should most abound, 

And least be threatened in the fields and groves.— 7he Tash, 


But though true worth and virtue in the wild, 

And genial soil of cultivated life 

Thrive most, and may perhaps thrive only there, 

Yet not in cities oft; in proud, and gay, 

And gain devoted citics. Thither flow, 

As to a common and most noisome sewer, 

The dregs and feculence of every land. 

In cities foul example on most minds 

Begets its likeness. Rank abundance breeds, 

In gross and pamper’d cities, sloth, and lust, 

And wantonness, and gluttonous excess. 

In cities vice is hidden with most ease, 

Or seen with least reproach; and virtue, taught 

By frequent lapse, can hope no triumph there 

Beyond the achievement of successful flight.— 7as, 
3 Fohn S. Parry, M. D., “Infant mortality and the necessity of a foundling 


hospita! in Philadelphia.” Papers of the Social Science Association of Phila- 
delphia, 1871, pp. 28. out of Penn Monthly,—1871. 


4Fames Hunt, Ph.D. The influence of the climate of North America on the 
physical and psychical constitution, Reviewed in No. 1, Anthropological 
Review, London, May, 1863, p. 18, 
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These men are all habitually careful, thoughtful, and moreover, 
conscientious in the expression of their opinions; and we are 
forced to accept the weight of their evidence, however humiliating, 
as regards our future prospects as a nation. 

Dr. Parry believes that ‘‘it may yet become a serious question, 
whether the Anglo-Saxon race is adapted for life in this country 
with its variable climate ; and it may yet become avery serious ques- 
tion, whether the American will become a permanent nation, if 
immigration is cut off, for it is beyond doubt that though our 
people are not physically weak, the number of children born to 
native parents is small, and is decreasing every year. This is true 
not only of those families who have lived in this country for three or 
four generations, but it is more or less true of the immediate descend- 
ants of our Irish and German immigrants.’’ I have shown in my 
article, ‘‘on the effect of nationality of parents on fecundity and 
proportion of sexes in births,® that foreign-born parents have a 
much higher degree of fecundity than native-born parents, and 
have as a consequence a larger proportion of male children. 

If William Barton were living to-day, he would find his predic- 
tions of fertility, longevity, and increase of our people had fallen 
sadly short of his high hopes, as expressed in a letter to David 
Rittenhouse, dated March 17th, 1791, ‘‘On the probabilites of 
the duration of human life in the United States of America.6 He 
calls attention to the fact of the population having doubled in 
fifteen years; while at the present time it will take more than 
twice that length of time to increase the population to the same 
extent, and this is only 82 years ago. 

He attributes this unparalleled increase to the early marriages,7 
virtuous habits, and simple manners of the people. The lack of 
large cities did not escape his notice, for he compares the 
unfavorable circumstances connected with city life with the health- 
ful employments of the country. 





5 Philadelphia Medical Times, Dec, 1873. 

6 Published in the Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, Vol, 
ili, pp. 25 to 62, 1st Series ( Philadelphia). 

7 William Penn, in a letter to his friends in England, says that there is 
scarcely a maid of nubile age unmarried in the province of Pennsylvania— 


need I say how different it is now? How many men and women remain un- 
married.— Watson’s Annals of Pennsylvania. 
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Barton says that there were 138 deaths to every 100 births in 
Rome in the beginning of the eighteenth century ; in Amster- 
dam 171 deaths to every roo births; in Berlin, for the five 
years ending 1759, 131 deaths to every one hundred births. In 
London for 26 years, about the same time, 124.92 deaths to every 
100 births ; in Paris for the 14 years ending 1784, 97 deaths to 
every roo births. In the city of Providence, R. I., during the 16 
years ending 1870, there were 915 births and 977 deaths of col- 
ored people. 

With these fearfully high rates of mortality he compares that of 
places in our own country ; among which are Salem, Mass. (1782-3), 
where there were but 49 deaths to every too births ; the parish of 
Higham, Mass., for the 54 years ending 1790, had 1113 deaths, or 
49.5 deaths to every roo births. Of the deceased, 84, or 1 in 13.2, 
survived 80 years. At Milford, Conn., 1777, of the 239 persons 
who died, 1 in every 7 was upwards of 70 years of age, and 1 in 
13 above 80 years. In Philadelphia, 1789, 1 in 40.8 of the per- 
sons deceased as above 80 years of age. In the years 1789-90 
there were 49.94 deaths to every 100 births in Philadelphia. In 
1789 there were 1536 births and only 872 deaths. From 1861 to 
1870 (10 years) there were 164,281 births, and 147, 435 deaths, or 
89.74 deaths to every 100 births in Philadelphia, which is more 
than double the proportion of mortality to births for the period 
above, named 83 years ago. In 1789 there was one birth to every 
22 inhabitants; from 1806 to 1820 an annual average of 1 in 22.5; 
from 1820 to 1831, 1 in 22.6; from 1861 to 1872 only 1 in every 
37-3. From 1806 to 1820 there was 1 death to every 47.86 inhab- 
itants, from 1861 to 1870, 1 to every 39.1. The average duration 
of human life in Philadelphia near the close of the 18th century, 
was above 28 years, now it is but 24.5 years.® 

Notwithstanding the fact that the mean average duration of hu- 
man life has decreased apparently 3.5 years in our city (though 
in reality more), yet, strange to say, there is one person in every 
33 Of those dying who attained to 80 years and above, among 
those dying from 1860 to 1872; while there is but one in every 38 





8 See further in the author’s paper on “ Statistics Relating to Births, Marri- 
ages and Deaths in Philadelphia for the eleven years ending Dec. 31, 1872,” 
Penn Monthly, Sept. 1873, pp. 24. 
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in the period from 1820 to 1830, and only one in every 40.8 for 
the years 1789 and ’90,—above the age of 90, however, there 
was a larger proportion in the earlier periods than at present. 

The fact of there being a larger proportion of persons above 80 
years of age among the decedents in recent enumerations than 
among those taken some years previous, has furnished a founda- 
tion in fact on which some exceedingly clever men have based 
erroneous conclusions,—among which I may mention the seeming 
inference that the average duration of human life has increased. 

Now this fallacy happens in the following manner, viz.: A 
certain proportion of those dying in the extreme ages mentioned, 
are exogenous, having come to the city in late adult or advanced 
age, and though they contribute to swell the number, and con- 
sequently increase the proportion in extreme ages, yet their 
number is not sufficient to very materially affect, though falsely 
increasing, the mean average duration of human life, on account of 
the immense numbers dying in infancy and inferior ages. The 
reason that there was a larger proportion among the decedents of 
extreme ages in the decade from 1860 to 1871 than the decade 
between 1820-30, was because there was a larger proportion of 
persons of advanced ages coming into the city in the first-named 
decade than in the last. In the ten years from 1860 to 1870, 
91,674 persons, strangers from other places, took up their resi- 
dence in Philadelphia, and by far the greater part of them were 
adults. This paradoxical contradiction is repeated in respect to 
the poor of cities, among whom, though the mortality be greater © 
and the average duration of life less than among the rich, yet they 
have a larger proportion of decedents of extreme ages than the 
latter class. 

In this connection, I cannot do better than quote the wise 
conclusion of Mr. George Harris, F. S. A., and vice-president of 
the Anthropological Institute. After mentioning the fact that 
the mean average duration of human life had increased from 18 
years during the century from 1500 to 1600, to nearly 39 years 
from 1815 to 1826, he says: ‘* Nevertheless, admitting all this, 
I must beg to suggest that it is clearly erroneous to contend that 
the increased average in the duration of human life affords any 
actual proof of increased longevity. All that it proves is, not 
that men are longer-lived than they used to be, but that owing 
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to increased attention to sanitary laws, they are less frequently cut 
off by diseases resulting from the neglect of sanitary precautions.’’® 

This is one of the facts in evidence of the statement made in 
the beginning—that too many of our people of advanced age 
retire to cities.” 

Mr. Bollaert has given out some opinions ‘‘On the Past and 
Present Population of the New World,’’ in the memoirs of the 
Anthropological Society of London, 1863, pp. 72-119, as also Mr. 
Walford on the population of the United States, in the London 
Statistical Society’s proceedings, an examination of which, had 
we the time, would be useful in this connection. 

Of the character of the exogenous population of towns, Dr. 
John Edward Morgan, in his paper on ‘‘The Danger of Deteriora- 
tion of Race,’’ from the too rapid increase of great cities," says: 
‘*The country is robbed of a large portion of its productive 
population; men and women in the prime of their strength, 
when their chances of life are the most promising, emigrate to 
the tuwns, and then a comparison is instituted between the places 
they have deserted and those to which they have removed. 

‘*The result of all such calculations must needs prove falla- 
ciously favorable to towns.”’ 

Of the 101,486 emigrants from the industrial counties te Lon- 
don, 53,495 remain, or 1.4 percent. Of the 587,143 persons 
going to London from the agricultural counties, 444,890 remain, 
forming 9.1 per cent. of the total population. ‘Thus the exo- 
genous population of London consists of persons from the agri- 
cultural districts, to the extent of g.1 per cent., and from the 
industrial districts, to the extent of 1.4 per cent. of the entire 
population. 

Thus we find that it is not only persons who are in the prime 
of life, with families in many cases, preferring to remain in the 
crowded streets of towns, but others from the most vigorous class 





®The comparative longevity of animals of different species, and of man etc. 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute, London, April 1872, pp. 68-78, p. 78 

10Benj. Franklin, in 1785 (?), published an article on the “ Augmentation of 
the Human Species,” in the Gentlemen’s Magazine, but I was not able to find it 
in the volumes for 175, owing perhaps to wrong date. 

11Published in the Transactions of the National Association for the Promo- 
tion of Social Science, held at Sheffield, (pp. 427-440.) 
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bring their delicate infants into them without fear of harm—and 
the acquisition of any considerable competence is a never-failing 
signal for city life, in those even who have been reared and made 
their fortunes in the country. 

These changes of residence from city to country and the 
reverse, would seem to contribute to increase the mortality of 
both, if we may believe Dr. Nott, who says: ‘‘ The citizen of the 
town is fully acclimated to its atmosphere, ‘but cannot spend a 
single night in the country without serious risk of life ; nor can 
the squalid, liver-stricken countryman come into the city during 
the prevalence of yellow fever, without danger of dying of black 
vomit.”’ 

The fault of over-crowding cities with idlers is a mere 
matter of fashion. In America it is the fashion to live in cities. 
In England it is equally the fashion to live in the country. Yet 
there is a reason for this fashion—and it is principally a matter 
of money. We Americans have not wealth enough to live in the 
country—though it may seem paradoxical to say that it costs more 
to live in the country than in the city—but I mean to live fash- 
ionably—which must always include atown house. In short, the 
people in America are utilitarians as yet, are too busy in making 
money, and have no time to do visiting at distances—and as a 
consequence country people would have no social life—their 
wives would have but one man to dress for, their daughters would 
languish in listless maidenhood, and their sons grow dull with 
ennui. 

After a time, with more wealth, and when land is scarce and 
dear, it will become fashionable to have landed estates as the 
most solid and satisfactory investments. Thus, if not too late, 
we may reasonably hope that our citizens will be aroused to their 
interests and that of their posterity. 


CONCERNING THE HEALTH OF INHABITANTS OF CITIES. 

Sir John Sinclair™ in his exhaustive work on ‘‘ The Code of Health 
and Longevity,’’ says: ‘‘The constitution of the generality of 
citizens may be denominated weak, irritable, and easily susceptible 
of diseased action ; and when men are crowded together, to a cer- 








; 2Sir John Sinclair, Bart: The code of Health and Longevity; etc., etc., etc. 
In iv vols. 8 vo. Edinburgh, 1807, Pp. 2271. 
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tain degree, they engender diseases, not only fatal to themselves, 
but which are contagious, and therefore destructive to others.’’ 

He concludes that residence in cities develops a nervous tem- 
perament, and when he sat in Parliament, counseled his country- 
men to engage in agricultural pursuits, with a view of counter- 
acting this tendency to a prevalence of the nervous temperament 
in the English people. 

A French physiologist has said that the lymphatic tempera- 
ment indicates or accompanies physical degeneracy, and ought 
therefore to prevail among old families in cities—and it may be 
that this will, some day, serve as an indication of ancestral an- 
tiquity and unappreciated excellence. 

As a further evidence of more rapid physical degeneracy im 
great cities than in country districts, the decline in stature is a 
proof. Dr. J. Adams Allen" says: ‘‘ In the United States the aver- 
age height of persons bred and living in large towns and cities, is 
something less than that of those living in rural districts.’’ This 
fact is so noticeable that it need not be attested by actual meas- 
urement. 

Lord Bacon" says: ‘The country life, also is well fitted for long 
life; it is much abroad and in the open air; it is not slothful, but 
ever in employment; it is without care and envy.”’ 

Dr. Price says:" ‘‘ Ihave represented particularly the great dif- 
ference between the duration of human life in towns and in coun- 
try districts ; and from the facts I have recited it appears, that the 
further we go from the artificial and irregular modes of living in 
great cities, the fewer number of mankind die in the frst stages of 
life, and the more in the /as¢ stages. .  * ? ‘ 
The greatest part of the black catalogue of diseases which ravage 
human life is the offspring of the tenderness, the luxury, and the 
corruptions introduced by the vices and false refinements of civil 
society. That delicacy which is injured by every breath of air, 
and that rottenness of constitution which is the effect of indolence, 
intemperance, and debaucheries, were never intended by the 
author of nature; and it is impossible, that they should not lay 
the foundation of numberless sufferings, and terminate in prema. 
ture and miserable death.”’ 





13Medical Examinations for Life Insurance, Chicago, 1867. 8 vo. 
4On Life and Death. Part 49. 
1bReversionary Payments. p. 371. 
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MORTALITY OF CITIES. 


I have stated that the mortality of cities was far greater than in 
the rural districts, and small villages. 

The duration of human life is shorter because of this great 
mortality. Infants and the very aged suffer most from the ill 
effects of city life. 

In New York city, of the 365,508 deaths reported during the 
49 years ending 1853, 50.49 per cent, were of children under five 
years of age. In Chicago, from 1843 to 1869, there were 63,538 
deaths, 51.24 per cent, of which were of infants under five vears 
of age. Mr. Martin a member of the Health of Towns Com- 
mission, says it is reckoned that out of tooo births, 221 only die 
under five years of age in agricultural districts, while no fewer than 
385 die annually, under the same age, in closely built up towns. 

In Philadelphia, I have found that 28.5 per cent. of the total 
mortality was from deaths of infants 1 year and under; 8.5 from 
I to 2 years; 8.3 per cent. from 2 to 5 years of age; or 45.3 per 
cent. were under 5 years of age. During the twenty years ending 
1827, only 39.8 per cent. of the total mortality was from children 
under 5 years of age, —yet we are often told that the health of 
cities is improving and human life is increased. 

Dr. Toner in his excellent paper’ on ‘‘ Free Parks and Camping 
Grounds; or Sanitariums for the Children of Cities,’’ says: ‘‘The 
healthfulness of the country as compared with the cities, is in such 
marked contrast in this respect, that instead of the percentage of 
all deaths being greater under 5 years of age, (than of those dying 
above 5 years) asin cities, the percentage is largely reversed; and 
even when the whole annual mortality of the United States is con- 
sidered in the aggregate, the small mortality among children in 
the rural districts is sufficient to overcome the unfavorable reports 
of cities.’ Mortality of children under five years, in Sheffield, En- 
gland, 1863, 61 per cent. of total mortality; in 1864, 53 per 
cent. 

In conclusion he states it as his belief ‘‘that a considerabie 
percentage of the infantile mortality of cities could, under favor- 
able circumstances, be prevented, is the settled conviction, not 
only of physicians, but of the parents of these innocent victims.’’ 





16 Northwestern Medical and Surgical Fournal, Nov. 1872. 
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The most trying time for children in cities, is during the in- 
tensely hot weather of the summer months, as may be seen from 
an examination of Dr. Russell’s comments” on the dreadful mor- 
tality of children in New York city, for the week ending July 6, 
1872. During this week there were 1591 deaths in all, 229 more 
than ever before registered, 1007 or 63.2 per cent. of these, were 
children under 5 years of age; and 45 of persons above 70 years 
of age. Of 1007 infants under 5 years of age, who fell victims to 
diarrhoea, 499 were under 1 year, and 604 under 2 years. 

The total mortality from diarrhoea, was 653, or 41 per cent. of 
the deaths from all causes. Of the 2,351 deaths from all causes 
in the month of July, 140 were of diarrhoeal affections, and 102 
of diseases of the nervous system. 


Intense heat, bad food, and foul air appear to be the principal 
predisposing causes to this extraordinary mortality. The ‘Free 
Camping Grounds and Sanitariums’’ recommended by Dr. Toner 
are assuredly worthy of consideration in this connection, as offer- 
ing a means of obviating a large part of this extraordinary mor- 
tality. 

That this high rate of infant mortality is not unavoidable, we 
have a practical proof in the result of the efforts of the Paris Soci- 
ety for the Protection of Infant Life. Out of the 1,682 infants 
committed to its care during the past year, the society only lost 
sixty, or less than four per cent. while the mortality among in- 
fants put out to nurse in the provinces is about sixty per cent. 

Diseases of the lungs are twice as fatal in great cities as in the 
country ; diseases of the nervous system, 5% to 1 ; of the diges- 
tive system, 2% to1; of children by epidemics, fourfold ; and 
of convulsions, tenfold. 

Dr. Farr asks whether this excessive mortality of cities is inev- 
itable. 

Some Sanitary Reformers, and among them, Mr. Chadwick be- 
lieves that cities can be made as healthful as rural districts, but 
this is evidently beyond a possibility ; and Mr. G. L. Saunders, 
in his paper’ on ‘‘The Death-rate of Rural and Urban Districts.”’ 





“1TNew York Medical Record, p. 333. 1872. Pig, fi. 
'8Transactions of the National (British) Association for the Promotion of 
Social Science, 1865, p. 452—59, 
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very wisely says: ‘* The loss of life must be—until perhaps the 
millenium—considerably greater in urban than in the rural dis- 
tricts.’’ 

Lord Stanley in his address before the National Association for the 
Promotion of Social Science, 1857, pointed out that in 134 thickly 
inhabited districts where the higher rate of cholera mortality oc- 
curred, the population was g15 to the square mile; in 404 dis- 
tricts having a lower mortality, there were but 235 inhabitants to 
a square mile ; in the remaining.85 districts there were no chol- 
era deaths, and there were but 122 inhabitants to the square mile. 

According to the Registrar-General’s Report, of the inhabitants 
of England and Wales, 8,250,000 persons live on 2,150,000 acres, 
constituting the urban population, or 3.8 persons to the acre. 
Among these the death-rate was 25 per tooo living. The re- 
maining 9,750,000 live on 350,000,000 acres, or I person to every 
35 acres, these constitute the rural population, and have a death- 
rate of 17 per 1000, giving a difference of 8 per tooo in favor of 
the country. 

In ten crowded cities there are 1,165,530 inhabitants living on 
33551 acres, or 34 per acre; with adeath rate of 28 per rooo living. 

In twelve smaller places, 238,595 acres are occupied by 128,934 
persons, or 1.8 acres to each person, with a death-rate of 21 per 
1000. 

In sixteen still smaller places, 217,282 persons live on 1,214,977 
acres, or 5.5 acres to each person, with a death-rate of only 16 
per 1,000. 

In one district of Northumberland, 1 person to 1o acres, with a 
death rate of 15 to 1000. In another district of this county 
there were 21.5 acres to each person, with a death rate of 14.02 
per 1000. 

In Liverpool there are 108 inhabitants to the acre, with a death- 
rate of 36 per 1000. 

In London there are 42 persons to each acre, varying from 7 to 
429. 

In the fourth ward of New York city there are 183,000 persons 
to the square mile. 

These facts point to over-crowding in cities as a cause of the 
excessive mortality occuring in them, though there would appear 
to be more definite causes accompaning this, which seem to be 
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operative; for Dr. Robert Martin, after careful investigation, 
believes the death-rate of Liverpool was raised from 25 in 1000 
in 1860, to 50 in rooo in 1866, on account of the evils attending 
intemperance, owing to great development of the licensing sys- 
tem. 

Dr. Morgan attributes the greater mortality of cities than rural 
districts, to foul air, constitutional syphilis and intemperance. To 
these might be added, irregular hours, want of exercise, sensual 
appetites gratified ; and unhealthy and extra-hazardous occupations. 

The death-rate among persons under 15 years, is, in 

Liverpool 48.5 in 1000 living. Wiltshire 18.0 in 100 living. 

Manchester 42.5 “ “ ee Berks, Dorset and Westminster 
Birmingham 39.0 “ “ - 18.5 in 1000 living. 

London 30% < _ 

Berks, Dorset, and Westminster 18 5 in 1000 living. 

Of all ages in 27 agricultural districts (1861-62) 21.4 in 1000 living, 
“ 6 6 the 4 chief cities an7 ss 

‘*To live in the country and in small towns, is favorable to 
longevity ; to live in great towns is unfavorable. ‘In great cities, 
from tin 25 tor in 30 die every year; in the country, from1 in 
40 torins50. Mortality among children is in particular much 
increased by living in great cities, so that one-half of those who 
are born, die generally before the third year; whereas, in the 
country, the half are not carried off until the twentieth or thirti- 
eth. The smallest degree of human mortality is 1 in 69 annu- 
ally ; and this proportion is found only here and there among 
country people.’’!® 

** According to the Registrar-General’s report on the mortality 
of children, nearly one-half of all that are born alive die before 
the end of the f/t/ year in Liverpool ; while the same number in 
London live to the age of thirty-three; and in the county of Sur- 
rey to fifty. In 1845, nearly one-half of all the children born in 
Birmingham, died under five years of age; the entire half in 
Manchester died in the same period ; and more than one-half in 
Liverpool. In London the proportion was between one-half and 
one-third ; and in Wales less than one-third.’’”® 





Christopher William Hufeland: Art of Prolonging Life. Edited by E. 
Wilson, Boston, 1854. pp. 102. 
Ibid. Note by Erasmus Wilson. pp. 103. 
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Sussmilch* supposed that the mortality of the country was 1 in 
35, 1 in 49,1 in 50, andeven 1 in 100. He estimates small cities 
1 in 25 to 1 in 28; and of great cities 1 in 24 to 1 in 20. 
Graunt™ estimated that the mortality in the city exceeded that 
in the country by 1 in 12. Friedlander calls attention tu the 
fact, that many of those whose names are inscribed on the roll 
of births in the country and small villages, often augment the bills 
of mortality in great cities, thus favoring the city mortality by the 
acquisition of inhabitants who have passed the critical period of 
infancy in the country. Price observed that a fourth of those who 
die in London were not born there, and that it took ten thousand 
individuals from other places to cover the deficit between the births 
and deaths. 

LONGEVITY. 

The lower mortality of rural districts would indicate a greater 
longevity, which is always realized, where any calculations have 
been made. 

The mean average duration of life in the eastern districts of 
London was from 25 to 30 years, in the northern and western 
districts from 40 to 50 yeais. 

In 1,000 deaths in the country districts of England, 202 persons 
attained the age of seventy years. In Liverpool but go attained 
to the same age, and this, too, in the face of the fact of the 
larger part of the exogenous population coming into the city 
after the dangers incident to infancy are past. The average age 
at death in Rutlandshire was 38 years; in Liverpool, 27 years. 

Taking the same population, it has been shown by the Registrar- 
General that in four years a greater number died in town districts 
than in country districts, by 99,752. 

Out of 750,322 deaths in London from 1728 to 1758 (thirty 
years), only 242 persons survived the age of 100 years. 

In agricultural districts 20.7 in every too living attain 45 
years; in the four great cities, only 17.5. 

The average age at death in the State of Rhode Island® from 
1858 to 1870 (including Providence), was 31.45 years. In Prov- 
idence™, the largest city, during the fifteen years ending 1870, 





‘{ADict. Des Sci, Med. Art. Mortalité Vv, 34. Pp- 375. 
2Natural and Political Observations on the Bills of Mortalité. London. 1759. 4to. 
Dr, E, T. Caswell’s Rept, 1871, p. 70. 4Dr. Edw. M. Snow’s Rept. 1870, p. 28. 
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there were 16,203 deaths, and the average age of decedents was 
27.09 years; leaving a difference of 4.36 years in favor of the 
rural districts. 

The unhealthfulness of various callings in towns as compared 
with the country may be inferred from the following from Dr. 
Morgan’s paper. 
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Dr. Price® says the expectation of achild just born in the parish 
of the Holy Cross, near Shrewsbury, is 33.9 years; in Northamp- 
tonshire, 25%; in Norwich, 2334,; in London, 18. In Holy 
Cross parish one in eleven die at eighty years and upwards; in 
Northamptonshire, one in twenty-two; in Norwich, one in 
twenty-seven; in London, one in sixty. 

In the United States (1860) there was one death to every 
78.32 inhabitants, in 1870 one to every 79.77; while in New 
York city (1870) there was one death to every 39.3 inhabitants. 
In Philadelphia, 1861 to 1871, one death to every 39.1 inhabi- 
tants. Gen. Walker™ gives the mean average duration of human 
life in the United States (1870) at 39% years, while in New York 
and Philadelphia it is only 23 years, or 16 years less. 

Mr. Farr, in his first annual report (1839), says that out of 1.000 
deaths in England and Wales, 145 had attained seventy years and 
upwards. 

2to in thinly peopled districts of W. Riding of Yorkshire and 
Durham. 





Richard Price,D.D. Observations on Reversionary Peyments, Annuities, 
etc. London: 5th edition, 1792, 8vo. 

%Gen. Walker, in his address before the American Public Health Association, 
Nov. 12, 1873. said that he estimated the deficit in the returns of deaths in the 
census of 1870, at 33 percent. 
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198 in Northumberland, Westmoreland and Lancashire. 

196 in Norfolk and Suffolk. 192 in Devonshire. 

188 in Cornwall. 104 in London and suburbs. 

81 in Birmingham. 79 in Leeds. 
63 in Liverpool and Manchester. 

According to the statements made in in the 5th annual report 
(1843) of the Registrar-General, of the persons aged from forty 
to sixty years, there were living in 
Exeter, 13.28 per cent. Liverpool 14.87 per cent. 
Sheffield 15.50 per cent. Manchester 15.43 per cent. 
Birmingham......15.15 per cent. Leeds............+ 15.23 per cent. 

In the following fouragricultural districts, 

16.97 per cent. EsseX.........eeeees 16.27 per cent. 
Norfolk 16.50 per cent. Suffolk 15.98 per cent. 

*‘Can anything,’’ says Dr. Farr, ‘‘display the different effects 
of rural and town life, on longevity, more uniformly, more regu- 
larly, or more strikingly ?’’ 

It seems to be a universal law, says Dr. Edward Jarvis,” that 
condensation of population lessens the chances of life. The ra- 
tio of mortality is greater in the city than the country, and this 
increases as the people live nearer together in the city. From 
his admirable paper on ‘‘Infant Mortality’’ we take the following : 

The Registrar-General*® of England gives a table showing the 
number of deaths in 10,000 living, and average number of people 
to an acre of land, in each of the six hundred and twenty-three 
districts of England and Wales. 

In the districts which had 100 to 250 persons to the acre, the 
annual deaths were 262 in 10,000 living. 

In those which had 1to 2 acres to each inhabitant, the deaths 
were 214 in 10,000. In thirty settled districts, with twelve or 
more acres for each, the deaths were only 168 in 10,000. 

In cities the mortality increased with the crowding of the liv- 
ing, as shown by the reports of deaths in the four places below : 





Living to | Annual deaths in 
square mile. 10,000 living. 
London..........«. i | |ULk!”lUl 
POCO ross ocsseuneaa os 272 
Manchester 337 
Liverpool 348 

27State Board of Health of Massachusetts, Rept., 1873, p 224. 

%3Twenty-fifth report pp. xxxviii to lviii. 
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The excess of mortality falls in greater proportion on child- 
hood than on maturity. 

The deaths in the healthiest districts were 10,604 in 100,000 
children under one year. In Westmoreland and North Wales, 
they were 11,884. In fourteen city districts, 25,858. In Liver- 
pool, 28,005. 

The annual deaths under file in the period 1849 to 1853 were, 
in thirty cities, 338,000, and in healthy country districts 135,478, 
in the same population in each. As often as 100 died in the 
healthy country, 250 died in the city, among the same number 
living.” 

The life-table, founded upon the most rigid observations, makes 
the proportion of deaths of children to be 5.29 per cent. for the 
country, and 13.34 in the city, or as 100 to 252. 

The reports of births and deaths of Scotland, make three divi- 
sions of the people. 

1. Those living on the islands. 

2. Those living in the country of the mainland. 

3. Those living in the great cities. ; 

During the 14 years reported, the proportion of deaths of child- 
ren, for every hundred births in each class were : 


Divisions — ~~ | Under one. | Under five. 
Islands, i — on 
Mainland Country, 9.80 18.26 


NNN PN aires 5 55 csng waebdswawinsbneckseechareueeeow 14.91 30.90 











As often as 1000 died on the Islands, 1,217 died on the main- 
land country, and 1,852 in the cities under one ; and 1,172 in the 
rural, and 1,983 in the city districts under 5. 

There are similar differences in France. The deaths in 1861 to 
1865, were less than 12 per cent. in two departments; less than 
15 per cent. in six; less than 17 per cent. in nine departments, 
and 39.07 per cent. in Paris, in the same number living under one 
year.® 

A chart recently published by Bertillion, in France, shows the 
different rates of mortality of children under one and under five in 
each department. In the department of the Seine, which com- 





2%Registrar-General Repts. XXV. p xxvii. 
%Mouvement de la Population, 1861-65, p. Ixvii. 
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prehends Paris, the rate of infant mortality is 268,6 in 1,000; 
while seven of the neighboring departments have a mortality from 
277 to 359 in 1,000. Dr. Jarvis, explains the apparently favorable 
mortality of the city, by calling attention to the fact of children 
being sent into the country and swelling, in this way, the mortality 
in the latter to the advantage of the former. 

In 1863 the Public Administration of Charities, in Paris, had 
charge of 22,829 infants; 17,759 of these were sent intu the coun- 
try, and there 13,359, or 7.65 per cent. died; 4.397 were retained 
in the city, and 469, or 10.6 per cent. died. 

Dr. Berg the chief of the Royal Statistical Bureau of Sweden 
says: “‘The difference between the towns especially the large 
towns, anu rural districts hasan important effect on the mortality 
of children of that country.”’ 

Dr. Herz makes the same report of Austria. And records of 
mortality of other European nations give similar accounts.*! 

‘In the least unhealthy rural districts of England, the death- 
rates of children, in the first year, are not more than one in 
twelve or fourteen. In the least unhealthy urban districts, there 
dies one in eight or nine, in the first year. In Manchester, one 
in five dies, under one, and one-half of all that are born there, 
are dead, soon after their fifth year. But in Berlin, Prussia, one 
out of every three dies within the first year, and one half of all 
that are born there, are dead within two and a-half years after 
their birth. In 1871, 31,262 children were born, and 10,072, or 
32.2 per cent., died within that year.’’™ 

In New York city*in 1871, there died 10,701 children less than 
two years old, or 39.6 per cent. of the total mortality, the per 
centage in 1870 having been 40.8 per cent. The mortality of 
children less than five years of age amounted to 12,791, or 48 
per cent. of total mortality. 

In Philadelphia, for the years 1870-1-2, the deaths of children 
under one year constituted 27.77 per cent. of total mortality ; 
under five years 43.66 per cent.™ 


31Journal of the Statistical Society of London, March, 1866, 

Edwin Chadwick, in Journal of Society of Arts, London, Dec. 20th, 1872, 
p 87. 

33New York Medical Record, Dec, 1, 1873. 

4Reports of Board of Health, 1872. pp. 20. 
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In Massachusetts for the ten years, 1860-1870, Dr. Edward 
Jarvis has tabulated the following facts, in which he compares the 
infant mortality of Boston with that in thirteen other and smaller 
cities in the State, and finally with the remainder of the State 
at large. 





| Births. 


Deaths Ratio of deaths 
under one, | under one to births. 
Boston, ......css00. ao 60,354 11,537 | 19.11 per cent, 
‘Thirteen other cities,............ 80,088 13,863 | 17.30 per cent. 
Rest of State, 198,030 24,547 | 12.39 per cent. 








The rate of infant mortality, in comparison with the births, in 
the thirteen smaller cities (towns) exceeded that of the open 
country by 39.60 per cent., and that Boston had an excess of 
54.23 per cent. Among the same number of children, born in 
each of these classes of places, as often as 1000 died in the 
country, 396 died in the smaller cities, and 1,542 in Boston 
under one year. 

Dr. Farr® gives the following as the proportion of deaths under 
five years of age, occuring in London for the years named: 


1750 to 1749, 74.5 per cent, 
1770 to 1739, sees coececces socseeeceeee SI.5 per Cent, 
TDST LO 1870, .,cecccecscccccccscccsteecesccccccec, ccscecccccccsoceees, soose . 29.8 per Cent. 


**So great was the rate of infant mortality in London, that an 
act of Parliament was passed in 1767, ordering that all parish 
infants should be nursed six years in the country. Before this 
almost all parish children died in their first six years.’’ 

The advantage of the system of nursing in the country, already 
alluded to as practised in Paris, was shown in this latter place, to 
have reduced the mortality from 10.6 per cent. to 7.65. 

The mortality of great cities is found to be both in this country 
and in Europe more than twice as great as that of the rural dis- 
tricts; indeed it is fully 2%4 times as great, for the cities are 
counted with the country in those comparisons, thus reducing the 
difference in their favor, and moreover, the mean average age at 
death in cities is falsely increased by the fact of the exogenous 
population of towns having passedthe most critical period of 
their lives in the country. 

In England it is found that 50 per cent. of the inhabitants are 





In Macculloch’s Statisical Account of the British Empire, ii., p. 543. 
“Price’s Annuities. II. 32. 
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between the ages of I5 and 45 years, while in the agricultural 
counties there are but 42 per cent. hence there are 13 per cent. 
more persons of a marriageable age in cities than in the rural dis- 
tricts. Of these, however, it is probable that a majority are fe- 
males. 

On inquiry into the causes of the greater mortality of cities 
than rural districts, we find that circumstances connected with 
poverty are most noticeable, for in Philadelphia during the 10 years 
ending 1871, I found that there was but one death to 57 inhabitants 
in the richest ward though not exclusively inhabited by that class, 
and 1 death in every 42 inhabitants in the next richest ward, 
while there were but 36.50 inhabitants to every death, in the 
poorest ward, and there were but 4.86 persons to each family and 
5.04 persons to each house, here ; while there were 6.23 persons 
to each family and 7.04 inhabitants to each house in the richest 
ward, 

Villot, in Paris, 1830, found that there was one death to every 
42 inhabitants in the richest arrondissements, and 1 in 25 in the 
poorest. Of 100 infants born alive to the gentry of England 
(1844), there died 20; to the working classes, 50. In the aristo- 
cratic families of Germany there died in 5 years, 5.7 per cent. ; 
among the poor of Berlin, 34.5 per cent. In Brussels, the mor- 
tality up to the 5th year was 6 per cent. in the families of capital- 
ists, 33 per cent. amongst the tradesmen and professional peo- 
ple, and 54 per cent. amongst the workingmen and domestics. 
De Villiers found the mortality among the workingmen of Lyons 
35 per cent, and in well-to-do families and agricultuial districts 
Io per cent. 

Dr. Edward Jarvis has also noticed that ‘there are differences 
in the same city. In four of the districts of London the deaths 
under 5 were from 50 to 59; and in four other districts these 
rates were from 101 to 108 in 1000 living, of the same age. Be- 
tween these extremes, there were all intermediate grades of mor- 
tality in other districts. This is due in part to the different densi- 
ties of the population, and in greater degree, to the differences in 
their domestic condition. 

Similar differences were found in Boston, in 1870, the year of 
the census. The State Board of Health divided the city into 
twenty-four districts, according to their sanitary condition. Some 
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of these were low and wet, others were hillyand dry. Some were 
laid out with wide streets, open grounds, broad sidewalks, and 
were inhabited by the wealthy and comfortable classes. Others 
were filled with narrow streets, lanes and courts, and in these 
were crowded the dwellings and families of the poor. In the most 
favored districts, the deaths of infants under one, were 86, 100, 
167, 171, in 1000 living at that age. In the unhealthy districts, 
the mortality was 359, 379, 409, and 486, in the same number of 
living infants.37 

Dr. Marc D’Espine,* a Swiss writer of note on mortality, says: 

‘‘ Wealth and comfortable circumstances increase vitality and 
longevity. They raise the mean average of life. They lessen the 
mortality at all ages, and especially in infancy. But poverty and 
misery have the contrary effects.’’ 

According to Dr. Jarvis,** Mr. Chadwick, in his report on the 
sanitary condition of the laboring classes, page 161, says: that he 
found in fourteen cities and districts that the average age, at 
death, of 1,232 members of the most comfortable classes, including 
the children and infants, was 44 years. Of 5,035 persons in fami- 
lies less comfortably circumstanced, it was 27.47 years, and 20,385 
persons in families of the poor, had enjoyed an average life of 
only 19.58 years. The average longevity in the most favored 
class exceeded that in the poorest by 125 per cent. 

The difference was most in the deaths of the children. Com- 
pared with the number living under one year, the deaths were 20 
per cent. in the last, 44.4 percent. in the middle class, and 50 
per cent. in the poorest. 

lu Massachusetts,® the proportion of deaths under two years 
in the families of farmers who owned their farms, was 11.94 per 
cent. of those of all ages, and in the laborers’ families, the 
proportion was about double, or 23.5 per cent. 


THE RELATIVE INFLUENCE OF CITY AND COUNTRY LIFE ON MALES 
AND FEMALES. 


One of the most curious facts in connection with the relative 
longevity of the sexes is the influence of country and city life. 


37Dr, Jarvis: Report of State Board of Health of Massachussetts, 1871, p. 350 
38Annales d’ Hygiene, etc, t xxxvii. p. 325. 
39Massachusetts State of Board of Health Rept. 1873. pp. 214-6. 
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Women are longer-lived in cities than in the country, while men 
are longer-lived in the country than in the city, as may be seen 
by the following : 

Quetelet says that ‘‘the prosperity of the state ought to consist 
less in the multiplication than in the conservation of the indi- 
viduals of which it is composed.”’ 

This authority finds the mortality in cities in Belgium, as 
compared with country districts, as 4 to 3. 

After birth, according to Quetelet, the probabilities of life in 
Belgium are as follows: 


MALES, FEMALES. 
In cities 21 years. 28 years. 
In country ” "; kes 
At 5 years in cities ne sa. 
At 5 years in country s aa | 


The probability of life reaches its maximum at five years. 

In the population of Belgium there were 91.14 males to 100 
females in the cities, and 99.42 males to 100 females in the coun- 
try districts. Among the deaths there were 101.45 males to 100 
females in cities, 99.20 males to 100 females in country districts. 
There is, therefore, an excess of more than 5 per cent. in the 
deaths of males over females in the cities, while the proportion of 
the sexes among the deaths in the country is scarcely different from 
that in the living, in the general population. 

In the State of Rhode Island (1871) [City of Providence ex- 
cluded], the average age of female decedents was 32.35 years, 
while the average age of this sex in the largest city (Providence) 
was 37.92 years. 

I have stated in another place, that the number of still-births 
and the proportion of males in such cases, was greater in the coun- 
try (the excess amounting to 9.3 per cent. in Belgium) than in the 
city. This is in some degree, due to the greater fecundity and 
larger number of male conceptions in the country districts over 
cities, but there are other causes to which the death of a larger 
proportion of the difference between the mortality from this cause 
in cities over the country is due; and principal among these I 
would suggest the delay and lessened facilities for calling in a prac- 
titioner, and less skilful obstetrical aid, afforded to the parturient 
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woman and her issue. Seeing that the proportion of males among 
still-births® is greater in the country, and as this condition of the 
child is usually attended with greater danger to the mother, we are 
not surprised to find greater mortality among women of a child- 
bearing age in the country than in thecity. Whether the greater 
mortality of females of all ages in the country than in the city is 
principally due to this cause, I am not prepared to state, but am 
persuaded it is not. 


In the State of Michigan (1870) there were 10,766 deaths, 150 
or 1.3 per cent. of which were recorded as occurring among wo- 
men in childbirth. In Philadelphia, for the 11 years ending 1870, 
there were but 93 deaths registered from this cause, or .053 per 
cent. of total mortality ; of these, 1 was from 15 to 20 years of 
age; 43 were from 20 to 30; 41 were from 30 to 40; 8 were from 
40 to 50; average age of all at death, 31.05 years. In Rhode 
Island (1871) there were 27 deaths in childbirth, or .808 per 
cent. of the whole mortality ; in Providence, the principal city 
in the State, only .567 per cent. of total mortality was from child- 
birth. According to the U. S. census for 1870, the deaths from 
childbirth, abortion and pueperral convulsions numbered 4,810, 
or .977 per cent. of total mortality. In 1860, 4,066 women died 
from these causes, or 1.033 per cent. of total mortality. In 1850, 
3,117, Or .g65 per cent. of mortality. Quetelet has shown, in 
the following table on the influence of the sexes on the deaths at 
different ages, that from the 14th to the soth year of age, or 
during the child-bearing period, in cities, 1,025 females die for 
every 1,000 males, while in the country, 1,215 females die to every 
1,000 males, during the same period. In this same table, which 
we give below, in cities, from 50 to 100 years of age, 1,185 


40The proportion of children still-born in the chief cities of Europe is 1 in 
every 22 births, the number being three times greater among illegitimate than 
legitimate children. In France, 1850, 1 in 37 were still-born; in Paris, 1 in 
12.5; in Great Britain, 1 in 20; in Philadelphia, 1860-70, 1 in 21.7 

From the larger proportion of still-births in cities over country districts, we 
might infer that citizens have a lower initial vitality or viability than those born 
in the country. 

41From the author's paper on Deaths from Cancer and some of the Diseases 
peculiar to Women in Philadelphia, for the 11 years ending 1871, Journal of 
the Gynecological Society of Boston, Sept. 1872, pp. 201-2-3-4. 
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females die for every 1,000 males, while in the country, there are 
only 972 females to every 1,000 males attaining these ages. In 
Belgium, where the calculations were made, there are in the pop- 
ulation of all ages, 1,098 females to 1,000 males in cities, and 
1,006 females to 1,000 males in the country districts. There is 
scarcely a single city of any magnitude, in which the female popu- 
lation is not in excess of the male, though there be an excess of 
from 2 to 6 per cent. of males in the births. The proportion of 
females in the population of cities, as well as in the births, is 
nearly always greater than in the surrounding country. To this 
greater excess of females in cities has been attributed, among 
other causes, the larger proportion of illegitimate children ina 
them than in the rural districts. 


Table showing the influence of the sexes on the deaths at different 
ages, in Belgium.” 








~ Deaths of Females for one Male death 





Ages. In the Cities. In the Country. 


0.59 
0.73 





Still-Born, 0.75 
From to ‘ 0.75 


sia to 0.82 
to 0.79 
to 0.94 
to , 0.94 
to 1.00 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
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0.83 
0.86 
9.97 
1,03 
1,06 
.12 1,07 
a2 1.34 
02 1.08 
79 0.90 
.00 1,17 
14 1.60 
.98 1.20 
93 0.85 
04 0.95 
30 1,00 
47 31.09 
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42Quetelet, Sur la Reproduct., Mortal., etc., 1832, p. 68 
43101.45 males to 100 female decedents in cities; 99.20 to g00 in country, 
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MARRIAGES AND BIRTH-RATE. 


The marriage rate in the 4 chief cities of England 
1860-1 WaS........- sieetere : 73. 6 in 1000 Living 
Birth-rate 1860-1 “4 = 
Marriage-rate in the ooeeeny ee wis 
Birth-rate * sosbnrnsdrensesscacnenill 5 a " 
In Manchester in 1860-1 the marriage- -rate was..18.5 ‘* “ = 
Hertfordshire " - 5-8 * ” 
Manchester ’60-1 the average birth-rate was.. _ oo = os 
Hertfordshire ‘ - ma. * 


Hence, ‘‘while marriages in the city were nearly fourfold more 
numerous than in the country, the births there only exceed the 
latter by about one-sixth.’ 

In the Parish of Higham, Massachusetts, before 1789, according 
to Mr. William Barton there were 2,247 births, or 61% birthsto each 
marriage. Dr. Nathan Allen, believes that there are scarcely 
more than three births to each marriage in that State at the present 
time. 

I have found® that there were 3.91 births to each marriage annu- 
ally in Philadelphia 1861, while there were only 2.67 to each 
marriage in t870, or an average of 2.6 legitimate births to each 
marriage annually, from 1861 to 1871. There were tor persons 
to each marriage annually during this latter period. 

Villermé of Paris, contended that the restrained fecundity in 
his city was due to the will of the inhabitants, rather than to actual 
physical degeneracy, but the greater proportion of males in births 
in country districts than in cities, and the greater mortality of 
the latter fully disproves this theory. 

It is said that it is impossible for three successive generations 
to survive who have lived continuously in London ; and it is cer- 
tainly true that an uninterrupted residence of 200 years in a great 
city, by a family who intermarry with others not less old, must 
result in its extinction. 

One of the noble families of England, recognizing this fact, 
has adopted the rule of marrying the sons to the rural gentry or 


4 John Edward Morgan, M. A. M. D. Oxon. “ The Danger of Deterioration 
of Race from the too rapid increase of great cities.’ Transactions of the 
National [British] Association for the Promotion of Social Science, 1865, pp. 
427-49. 

* The Author’s statistics of Philadelphia, etc., Penn Monthly, September, 
1873, pp. 24, and papers of Social Science Association of Philadelphia. 
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others of inferior rank, that there may be greater certainty of 
perpetuating the name in the male line. Indeed, I am credibly 
informed that in England, so great is the desire for issue, that 
marriages are too frequently postponed until this is assured. 

Wealthy citizens who desire to perpetuate their names in suc- 
ceeding generations of sons, should marry vigorous, healthy 
country women. 

I have shown in another paper, on the Effects of Nationality 
of Parents on Fecundity,® etc., that foreign mothers with Ameri- 
can fathers, have a larger number of children than where the na- 
tionalities of the parents are reversed. 


PROPORTION OF THE POPULATION LIVING IN CITIES. 

In England during the last 150 years, the population of country 
districts has decreased, from having 74 per cent. of the entire 
population to having but 44 per cent. ; the cities, therefore, have 
at the present time more than 56 per cent. of the entire popula- 
tion. From 1851 to 1861 towns and country districts increased 
at the rate of 3.9 per cent., while populous cities increased 17 per 
cent. 

In the United States there were in 1860, 102 towns witha 
population of 10,000 each, 6 between 11,000 and 12,000; 4 
between 12,000 and 13,000; 12 between 13,000 and 14,000; 7 
between 14,000 and 15,000; 3 between 15,000 and'16,000; 5 
between 16,000 and 17,000; 3 between 17,000 and 18,000; 
3 between 18,000 and 19,000; 2 between 19,000 and 20,000 ; 
19 between 20,000 and 30,000; 4 between 30,000 and 40,000 ; 
6 between 40,000 and 50,000; 2 between 50,000 and 60,000 ; 
4 between 60,000 and 75,000; 1 between 75,000 and 100,000 ; 
1 between 100,000 and 150,000; 4 between 150,000 and 200,000 ; 
2 between 200,000 and 500,000; 1 above 500,000, and 1 above 
800,000 ; in all 4,763,717. 

In 1870 there was 1 city above go00,000; 1 above 600,000; 2 
above 300,000; 4 above 200,000; 2 above 150,000; 4 above 
100,000; 4 above 75,000; 7 above 50,000; 7 above 40,000 ; 
12 above 30,000 ; 6 above 20,000; in all, 50 cities having each 
a population above 20,000, making a total of 5,074,849 inhabi- 
tants, or about one-seventh of the entire population of the United 
States live in cities of above 20,000 inhabitants. 


“Philadelphia Medical Times, December, 1873. _ 
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50 largest cities BIOs gc ccstacscnssan Meeeeee 5,074,849 
§0 largest cities 3,946,855 


Increase of (22.2 per cent. )........seceeeseoes wiicechnsiayiiateeal 1,127,994 

At the present time fully 15 per cent. of our population live in 
fifty cities, having from 20,000 to 1,000,000 inhabitants ; or on 
an average of 101,496 persons to each. 

Dr. Price calculated that London contained in the eighteenth 
century (1758) 1-9 or 11.1 percent. of all the people of Eng- 
land, and consumed from seven to ten thousand persons annually, 
who removed into it from the country, without increasing it. 

Liverpool, Manchester, Bristol, Leeds, Sheffield, Hull, having 
a total population of 883,162 persons, had but 3,909 births in 
excess of deaths. Nine towns having a population of from thirteen 
to thirty-seven thousand, or a total of 227,870, had an excess of 
births amounting to 3,316, or nearly as many from about one- 
fourth the number of persons. 

Drowitch, with a population of 19,237, had an excess of 288, 
while Liverpool with a population of 269,720 had only 152. 

It is worth while for us to inquire whether there is any necessity 
for such a large proportion of those who do business in cities to 
live in them. 

However much this may have been a necessity before the intro- 
duction of railroads, no such excuse can be offered at the present 
day ; for every city, worthy of the name, has innumerable facilities 
for a residence in the salubrious air and quiet retreat of the 
country; and it isa matter of regret in view of the facts here 
detailed, that a much larger number. do not avail themselves of 
the splendid opportunities afforded in this direction. Particularly 
is this true of those who are raising families of children, among 
whom the mortality is so great in large cities. Notwithstanding 
this excessive mortality among children in cities, cutting off all 
the weakest, yet a far larger proportion, if, indeed, not nearly 
all of our truly great men of the three learned professions—of 
arts and sciences, and statesmen, from the presidents down—owe 
their superior excellence to their rural origin.” 





“In answer to a letter of inquiry on this point from Dr, S. Austin Allibone, 
the distinguished author of “‘ The Dictionary of English Authors ’’—he says: 


“though I do not venture an opinion,” yet “ @ priori, I should think your the- 
ory correct. * 
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In another place* I have said that “fe 7s but developmental death, 
and one reason citizens are shorter lived,—they live faster, devel- 
op more rapidly, and die earlier from this cause. It is well 
known that children reach puberty sooner in cities than in the 
country, and what is this but the evidence of the completion of 
one of the stages of development,—e ts therefore developmental 
death. Life in cities is shortened then, not only by disease, but 
by the circumstances connected with civilization, which favor and 
hurry on development, which finally culminates in death. ; 

The reason of the excessive mortality among the poor, would 
appear to be due to improper preparation of, and scanty and infe- 
rior food, in addition to the evils of intemperance, inheritance, 
vitiated air, and over-crowding so commonly urged. 

I am more than ever convinced of this since hearing Dr. Jarvis’ 
excellent paper® on the importance of the proper preparation of 
food, and its influence on health, happiness, and longevity. 

I cannot pass this point without also calling attention to Dr. A. 
C. Hamlin’s (of Bangor, Me.) paper on ‘‘ Alimentation Consid- 
ered in its Relation to the Progress and Prosperity of the Na- 
tion,’’ 

In 1749 the academy of Dijon proposed this question as a 
theme for their prize essay: Has the restoration of the sciences 
contributed to purify or to corrupt manners ? The famous Rousseau 
was one of the fourteen competitors, and in 1750 his discussion 
of the academic theme received the prize. This was his first entry 
on the field of literature and speculation, and laid the foundation 
of his far-famed future. : 

John Morelys« says, ‘‘ people have sometimes held up their hands 
at the amazing originality of the idea that perhaps the sciences 
and the arts have not purified manners, ‘This sentiment is surely 
exaggerated, if we reflect first that it occurred to the academicians 





48«*A new Theory concerning the cause of Enlargement of the Prostate 
Body (Gland); ascribing it to developmental causes. Philadelphia Medicay 
Times, January, 1874. 

49«« The Power of the Housekeeper over, and Responsibility for, the Health 
of the Family,” Transact, of American Public Health Assoc., N. Y., 1874. 
(session of Nov. 11, 12, and 13, 1873.) 

8 Ibid. 

51 Rousseau, By John Morely, 2 vols, Lond. 1873. vol. I. p, 132. 
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of Dijon as a question for discussion, and second that, if you are 
- asked whether a given result has or has not followed from certain 
circumstances, the mere form of the question suggests no quite 
as readily as yes.”’ 

‘‘ Egypt, once so mighty, becomes the mother of philosophy 
and the fine arts, and soon after comes its conquest by Cambyses, 
by Greeks,s? by Romans, by Arabs, finally by Turks. Greece 
twice conquered Asia, once before Troy, once in its own homes; 
then came in the fatal sequence the progress of the arts, the 
dissolution of manners, and the yoke of the Macedonian. Rome, 
founded by a shepherd, and raised to glory by husbandmen, 
began to degenerate with Ennius, and the eve of her ruin was the 
day when she gave a citizen the deadly title of arbiter of good 
taste. China, where letters carry men to the highest dignities of 
the State, could not be preserved by all her literature from the 
conquering power of the rude Tartar. On the other hand, the 
Persians, Scythians, Germans, remain in history as types of sim- 
plicity, innocence and virtue.’’ These are the words of Rousseau, 
in his reply to the King of Poland; and were he living to-day, 
he might safely say the same of France, the arbiter of good taste 
for the whole world, the most highly civilized people of the pres- 
ent time, physically and morally the weakest of nations, having a 
smaller population at the taking of the last census, than in the 
preceding. 

History repeats itself, particularly where new nations ape the 
arts and luxuries of the old. 

Luxury makes people indolent, pampers vices, leads to intem- 
perance and debauchery, with all their attendant evils. It saps 
the military virtues by which nations preserve their power and 
independence, and renders immorality shameless. 

Rousseau, in speaking of man, says: ‘‘ This admirable creature, 
with foes on every side, is forced to be constantly on the alert, 
and hence always in full possession of all his faculties, unlike 
civilized man, whose native force is enfeebled by the mechanical 
protections with which he has surrounded himself. He is not 
afraid of the wild beasts around him, for experience has taught 





32Bougainville, a brother of the navigator, said in 1760: “+ Greece is the uni- 
verse in small, and the history of Greece is an excellent epitome of universal 
history.—Out of Egger’s Hellénisme en France, ii, 272, 
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him that he is their master. His health is better than the health 
of us who live in a time when excess of idleness in some, excess 
of toil in others, the ease of irritating and satisfying our sensuality 
and our appetites, the heating and over-abundant diet of the 
rich, the bad food of the poor, the orgies, the excesses of every 
kind, the immoderate transport of every passion, the fatigue and 
strain of spirit—when all these things have inflicted more disor- 
ders upon us than the vaunted art of medicine h’s been able to 
keep pace with, since we quitted the simple, uniform, and solitary 
manner of life prescribed to us by nature.”’ 

Voltaire, on acknowledging the receipt of the second discourse 
of Rousseau, which was a kind of supplement to the first, said 
with his usual shrewd pleasantry: ‘‘I have received your new book 
against the human race, and thank you for it. Never was such 
cleverness used in the design of making us all stupid. One longs 
in reading your book to walk on all fours. But as I have lost that 
habit for more than sixty years, I feel unhappily the impossibility 
of resuming it. NorcanI embark in search of the savages of Can- 
ada, because the maladies to which Iam condemned render a 
European surgeon necessary to me ; because war is going on in 
those regions, and because the example of our actions has made 
the savages nearly as bad as ourselves ; so I content myself with 
being a peaceable savage in the solitude which I have chosen near 
your native place, where you ought to be too.’’ In conclusion, 
he says: “I am informed that your health is bad; you ought to 
come to set it up again in your native air, to enjoy freedom, to 
drink with me the milk of our cows, and browse our grass.’’ 

While I deny the anticipated results claimed by progressive 
transcendentalists, I equally disclaim all sympathy with the worst 
features of the iconoclastic natural perfectionists. And while it 
cannot be successfully denied, that advanced civilization and the 
congregation of immense numbers of people in closely crowded 
cities increases vice, immorality, and crime,—impairs health, 
shortens the duration of human life, and hastens the final extinc- 
tion of the race, I cannot see how we could easily do without 
them, and should be the last one to attempt to devise plans to 
dispense with the comforts, the luxuries, the elegancies of city 
life. All of us willingly subscribe to the old motto—Dum vivi- 
mus, vivamus—while we live, let us live. 
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It is said that the deaths exceeded the births in London, by 
10,000 annually, and this difference would be much greater were 
it not for the hundreds of thousands of strangers who annually 
take up their residence in this great metropolis. If this supply 
of sturdy strangers were cut off, London would rapidly decline 
in population ; and indeed the same might with equal truth be said 
of any large city ; none of themcould keep up their population 
without recruits from outside. 

If a//the inhabitants of the globe were living in cities of the 
magnitude of London, and subjected to the same influences con- 
nected with the movement of population, the whole human race 
would become extinct in a century or two. . And if you will im. 
agine for a moment the entire human race living in a single city, 
little more than a century would suffice to annihilate the race. 

Rome was not built in a day, but she grew apace and waxed 
strong, until the millions of souls encircled within her strong walls 
were only out-numbered by the broad acres comprehended within 
her empire. At one time this single city sat upon her seven 
hills, and ruled the world. And what became of this great em- 
pire, what caused her decay, decline, and fall? She was swallowed 
up in the city of Rome—too much civilization centered in a single 
city. The people were too much occupied with inconsiderable 
trifles—effeminancy and brutality sapped her strength until she 
became a helpless victim to every foe. Prof. Seeley in his lecture 
on Roman Imperialism says that Rome fell for want of men ; the 
human harvest was bad,—it was a physica/, not a moral degeneracy. 

Thus it was with the city, founded on a myth, which rapidly 
rose to fame and good fortune, once the strength and fear of 
the whole world, and she fell without an adequate history, her 
language even dead, save as we hear it in the derived romance 
tongues ; but thus it may be with any nation too much given to 
city worship. As a very recent example of this I need only 
name France—Paris had sapped her vitality by too much dilettante 
imperialism, until she became the easy prey of the sturdy German 
race. Too much civilization in Paris, the very centre of modern 
civilization, killed France. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the mean average duration of 
human life was calculated by Domitius Ulpianus, Prime Minister 
to Alexander Severus (year of Rome, 975; A. D. 222 to 235) to be 
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thirty years, yet the mean average age at death in Philadelphia 
for the eleven years ending 1871, was less than twenty-four years, 
and in New York city still less. And these cities are both together 
not equal to Rome in numbers, and only 200 years old. Who 
can tell what may be their condition in their 975th year? Does 
this indicate that they will equal Rome? Still, commercial inter- 
ests rule to some extent the rise and fall pf cities. 

Large towns have been emphatically called the graves of 
humanity, and certainly they are not favorable to health and lon- 
gevity. Indeed they might be very properly compared to the 
fiery furnace, into which the condemned children were cast. 

Those who would live to a good old age, and hand their names 
down through a numerous posterity in children endowed with 
rich mental gifts, should avoid the dangers of the great city and 
choose the country life. 

It cannot be denied that cities are absolutely necessary for the 
fostering of the arts, the sciences, the elegancies of life, yet when 
_ they are so dearly bought, one cannot help the reflection, as he 
looks with wonder and admiration at these productions, of how many 
precious human lives they cost—of how many premature deaths— 
_ of how many souls are sacrificed on the altar of the arts. 

The tender mother who has reared the helpless babe in the pure 
and quiet rural home, and watched it learn to walk and tell its 
name,—studied the growth of character and development of fea- 
ture, until budding into healthy innocent manhood or woman- 
hood—if she allow her offspring to choose the city as the field of 
their fortunes and fancies—with its sins and its syrens, its vices, 
and its vanities, its ills and its iniquities, its pitiless poverty— 
though mingled with elegance and luxury, with indolence and 
ease, its follies and frivolities, so attractive to us all,—I say if she 
loose him to all these without her guiding care, and have but 
little left, as is too often the case, but a misspent life—a wretched 
wreck, or an untimely death—well may she exclaim with the 
Roman poet—Pericula mille saevae urbis. 

Joun Srocxton-Houcu, M. D. 
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SIEGFRIED, THE DRAGON-KILLER. 


THE NIBELUNGEN-LIED. 


The number of persons who understand what is meant by the 
Nibelungen-lied is doubtless large. Even among these, however, 
there must be many who have gained a dim idea of it at best. 
Some may have yawned over free translations of the song into 
English; others waded through stanza after stanza of one of the 
many modern adaptations to be found in German ; a few, perhaps, 
have gazed hopelessly at the strange words of the original text. 
To all such the following exact translations of the most important 
verses may not prove unserviceable. 

Literalness is surely the chief virtue of atranslation. All other 
points are subordinate. What does the reader care for the poet- 
ical gifts of the second hand? It is the original he wants in all 
its essence, peculiarities of expression, turn of thought, halt of 
rhythm—all as near the spirit and letter as the sense allows. And 
it is this chief virtue which is here sought. The translation is 
word for word, except where rhyme or meter forbid; any rug- 
gedness of verse which may ensue therefrom will only brig the 
English nearer to the original. 

The Nibelungen song, with its marine sister, the song of Ku- 
drun, stands alone in Germ1n literature. The two are the national 
epics; they are compared by enthusiasts to Homer, and not 
without a curious show of similarity. Both the Odyssey and 
Kudrun are essentially marine, while the latter approaches the 
Iliad still more closely in that, like Helen, the heroine is carried 
off and only rescued after many years and at cost of many lives. 
When the fighting begins, however, the champions of Kudrun are 
not ten years in hewing themselves to victory, nor do they find 
that princess to have yielded a moment to the enticements of the 
robber-king. The two heroes of the Iliad and the Nibelungen 
have this in common, that they are invulnerable, save in one spot 
only. But Greek and German epic are alike in dignity and 
chasteness of feeling, as well as in an open love for food, dress, 
precious things. Both Iliad and Nibelungen hinge on the wrath 
aroused by loss of a valuable possession ; in the one case a slave, 
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for whom the hero’s love may count for something; in the othera 
treasure, which wreaks its own revenge after the mystical manner 
dear to the Teutonic poet. 

The old, heroic German literature will never be known in its 
fullness; we can guess at the vast quantity of folk-songs floating 
from mouth to mouth, at first known to all men and shouted in 
chorus, later the product of poets who weve often unable to read 
or write. Hence came directness which strikes the meaning like 
a blow, and hence also certain peculiar inartistic repetitions, 
which were given with greater emphasis by the eager crowd. In 
the fourth century the Roman, polished by contact with Greek 
art, recorded disdainfully the singing of the Germans beyond the 
Rhine. They delighted in “savage songs very like to the croak- 
ing of rough-noted birds.’’ 


The polite Roman may have heard portions of the Nibelungen- 
lied in a much more rough and direct form than our version. The 
killing of the dragon by Siegfried must have been an especial fa- 
vorite, or the fight between Hildebrand and his son Hadubrand, a 


fragment of which has been preserved in the most archaic of Ger- 
man. All the principal legends of the Scandinavian Edda, in 
which the ancient version of our song is found, may have existed 
in primitive forms among these fair-haired barbarians, folk-songs 
tossed to the surface in the great movements of tribes and peoples 
by the intellectual activity which follows such upheavals. From 
materials like these an ancient form of the Nibelungen-lied un- 
doubtedly arose and had its day of splendor and decline, but be- 
fore the last copy disappeared a new poet was found to delight 
the Middle Ages with a mighty song which should embody the 
old traditions, dear to the commons, with scenes and customs 
proper to the nobles of the day. 

We may imagine,then, as sources of the Nibelungen song, 
certain shorter chants thundered out in rough chorus at the mead- 
table, while to the lines which appealed most to the warlike 
temper of the singers, theshields were struck, or the table beaten 
after the manner of the German students in their banquets at the 
present day. Collected and redigested many centuries later, his_ 
torical heroes like Attila were placed on a footing with the legen- 
dary Siegfried, and everything which went to make reality was 
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recast in forms to recall the habits and experience of the age im- 
mediately preceding each reviser. How often these recastings took 
place can not now be learned; we have the last only, a poem of 
2,440 eight-lined stanzas, whose age is put in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, an age, therefore, when folk-songs were already considered 
vulgar by the learned and the nobility. 

We can expect in the Nibelungen a certain amount of art, of 
modern ways of thought, of pompous description, but not the 
exquisite polish of Homer which fell in a single voice from some 
inspired mouth. The Nibelungen still shows its descent from 
a chorus, while in the Iliad, not to speak of the Odyssey, all signs 
of such an origin have been refined away. Yet there lurks a 
power in this very ruggedness. When a foot is defective in a line 
of the sing-song Nibelungen verse, it relieves unconsciously the 
monotony ; in a happy, childlike way it breaks the even recurrent 
rings of verse and freshens the attention. 

It will be seen that the text (which is that of Holtzmann,) 
was plainly eight-lined alternate rhyming, and that in most cases 
another foot has been added to the last or descriptive line. We 
are not unfamiliar with this verse, who have played as children in 
the spacious garret of Mother Goose, while the halting last line 
reminds one of certain comic songs popular in England. 

In this way begins the Nibelungen-lied : 

1. In many an ancient story wonders great are told 
Of heroes in their glory, of labors manifold, 
Of feast and of delighting, of weeping and of wailing, 
Of daring nobles fighting, now list to hear the wondrous telling. 


In Burgundy there bloomed a maid of high degree, 
Lovelier in all countries might there never be; 
Kriemhild her name was; she was a lovely wife; 
Wherefore many a sworder had to lose his life, 


. There cared for her three monarchs, rich, of lofty birth; 
Gunther they, and Gernot, warriors great of worth, 
And Giselher, the youthful, who was a stately sword ; 
The lady was their sister, the heroes held her in their ward. 


* * * * * * * * * 
12, Mid these lofty honors dream did dream Kriemhild, 

How she reared a falcon, strong, fine and wild ; 

Eagles twain did tear it; this compelled to see, 

Nothing in the whole world well could bitterer be. 
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This is the flaxen-haired Kriemhild, most beautiful and most 
implacable of women, who is to be Siegfried’s greatest joy and 
the cause of his death. In the true epic manner there is no 
springing of a plot on the reader. Almost the first stanza fore- 
tells the end. Her mother, to whom Kriemhild tells her sad 
vision, prophesies that the falcon means a husband, fated to be 
slain, but Kriemhild is indignant at the thought of giving any 
ma. her love. 

Yet another war has invested the scenes of the first part of the 
song with fresh interest. The Upper Rhine, that historic stamp- 
ing-ground for heroes, that battle-field in the latest days, furnishes 
most of the actors. Worms is the capital of the three kings, 
Gunther, Gernot and Giselher, brothers to lovely Kriemhild ; 
Metz sends one hero, while from lower down the classic stream 
comes the mighty Sifrit, or Siegfried, to win the beauty and to lose 
his life The fact that Burgundians hold Worms as capital shows 
that the song must have already possessed its main outlines before 
that nation was driven south and westward ioto Gaul. 

The Nibelungen hero is thus introduced : 

20. Sifrit was the name of the good and daring sword ; 
- Tested many a rich man in his powerful mood; 


Through his might of body sought he foreign ground ; 
Hey! what daring sworders in Burgund’ since he found! 


Only an allusion is made to Sifrit’s education and his exploits, 
which are so numerous that many books might be filled with them ; 
but the tourney his father institutes in honor of the coming of age 
of his wonderful son is given at some length. At this, we are 
told, both ‘‘ wise,’’ that is, old, and ‘‘tumben,’’ 7. ¢., dumb, foolish 
from inexperience, break lances in what is plainly a more rough 
and ready manner than was customary at the jousts, when our text 
was written; it serves as introduction to Sifrit’s announcement to 
anxious parents and friends that he wants a wife, and that Kriem 
hild of Burgundy he will have. Nor can he be frightened from 
his purpose, let the Burgundians be as valiant sworders as they 
may. 


65. So lovely women sate them through the night and day; 
Leisure small of any kind taking now are they, 
Till that they have worked Sifrit all his need ; 
He would ’gainst his going take no sort of rede. 
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71. Then upon the sixth morn, at Worms the sand upon 
Rode the very daring; the garments they had on 
Were of gold so ruddy; their mount it was full meet ; 
Their horses stepped right evenly—the men of lord Sifrit. 


Hagen, the grizzly fighter, the Mephistopheles of the play, is 
summoned by his nephews, the Burgundian kings, to tell what 
manner of man this brilliant hero be. He recognises Sifrit and 
tells them some of his exploits, particularly that by which he 
gained the hoard which always gave to its possessors the name of 
Nibelungen. For Nibelung was a king of the fog, shadowy and 
nebulous as his name, whose more real sons Sifrit came upon as 
they were quarrelling over their father’s treasure, after having slain 
the cloudy king. Urged by them to act as arbiter, he consents, 
but is attacked by the jealous pair. 

89. Hoard there of Nibelung forth was being rolled 
From a hollow mountain ; now hear ye wonders told! 
When they would have parted it, the men of Nibelung, 
Saw it sworder Sifrit; to marvel he begun. 
* * * * * * 
93. Then gave they him as wages old Nibelung’s blade, 
Yet were they for this deed evilly repaid; 
With their father’s falchion, Palming was the brand, 
Took in storm the daring one their hoard and Nibelung’s land. 
* * * * * * * * 


. Alberich and his strong dwarfs him could not o’ercome ; 
Like to savage lions to the hills they run. 
Once that he the tarnkap of Alberich had won, 
Of the hoard was master Sifrit daring one, 


x x * x * x n 
100. Still more I’ve heard about him, this right well I knew; 

For a snaky dragon his hands heroic slew; 

Then in the blood he bathed, whence the courtly prince 

So tough a hide obtained that weapons cannot cut him since. 

* * * * * * * * 

Here we catch a glimpse into the witching twilight of fairy- 
tale and adventure. Favored by the glamour of that mysterious 
land, the cloak or cap falls into the astonished hands of that lucky 
boy to whom its elfin owner is so polite; treasures of gold and 
dazzling jewels shine mysteriously in underground palaces, to 
which some hollow tree affords an entrance. Here work the 
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mighty dwarfs and silly giants, and proudly walks the invincible 
champion. Who has quite outlived their charm? Who does not 
love them, if not for their own sake, then at least for the gaping 
hours during which they slowly filtered into young and marvel- 
greedy minds? Only once again in this Christian and more un- 
believing song occurs the supernatural; Hagen meets with nixies 
on the fatal journey to Atilla’s court. But that belongs to the 
latter half of the song, the Revenge, which cannot be embraced in 
the limits of this paper. 

Sifrit, at the court of Worms, proposes, like the hero he is, to 
fight then and there for the crown of Burgundy, but soft words 
turned his wrath and he stays at court, longing for so much as a 
glance at his ladylove. She sees him from the windows, and 
when he knows she is looking on, his feats in jousting and athletic 
sports surpass everything that men have seen. At last a war of 
the kings of the Saxons and Danes on Burgundy gives him a 
chance to earn arightto see her ; he takes the two monarchs cap- 
tive with his own hand, and returning, is received by Kriemhild. 
According to the primitive manner, she gives him the kiss of 
honor, in this case the warmer kiss of love. In all of which the 
poet, the last poet of the Nibelungen, writes his own age; for we 
know that in the age to which he refers these scenes, no such 
jealous seclusion of women had obtained. The meeting of the 
two is very happily given: 

283. Forth came the lovely maiden, as doth the morning-red 

From the clouds so mournful; thus woe from that one fled, 
Who bare her in his bosom and long had borne before; 
The lovely darling standing right glorious there he saw. 


* * * * * * * * 


. As the shining moon doth stand the stars before, 
And from the clouds its brilliance so purified doth pour, 
Much like thereunto stood she ’fore many a lady good ; 
Whence was ight well upraised the graceful hero’s mood. 
* “ # * % * * 
. So loveable then stood there Sigemund’s child, 
As though upon a parchment he had been beguiled 
By coming good of master; thus spake they then of him, 
That hero they of any kind so stately ne’er had seen. 
s * * x x * * * 


295. Right eagerly he bowed him; she took him by the hand. 
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How very lovingly by her the hero took his stand! 
The lord and eke the lady with loving glances one 
Upon the other gazed; this was in secret done. 
296. Unknown to me if that his loving heart’s distress 
Then perchance in friendly wise her white hand did press, 
Yet cannot I believe it, that he would let it go, 
If she could him so clearly her inclination show. 


While the lovers are secretly enjoying themselves, ‘‘as yet the 
foolish do,’’ while feasts are spread and wounded men get well, 
Gunther, the eldest and chief king of Burgundy, is seized with a 
determination to take a wife. He insists upon the hardest won, 
an almost impossible bride. This is Brunhild, a virgin queen of 
supernatural strength, contending with whom rash suitors are 
always overcome and slain. ‘‘Putting’’ or casting a mighty 
stone, hurling spears at one another and leaping are the primitive 
games by which the trials are made. These alone would testify 
to an extreme antiquity in this legend were not the Edda there to 
witness that Brunhild is an old heathen legacy, a Valkyre or god- 
dess of slaughter, who brought the truest souls to Walhalla, after 
loosing them from their heroic tenements with the kiss of death. 
These are the beings whose ‘‘ Ride’? Wagner has musically 
described with great clash of cymbals and roll of drums. But we 
are also reminded of the Greek legends of Abalanta, and are there- 
fure forced to assign the tale a place far back among the common 
legendary stock of pre-historic days. 

329. Now over seas enthroned sate a certain queen ; 

Like of her by no man has anywhere been seen. 

O’er measure was her beauty, and great the strength of her, 

She hurled with nimble swords, her love to guard, the spear. 
330. A stone afar she hurléd and ina bound it caught. 

He that on her beauty wished to set his thought, 

Must with high-born lady three contests undergo, 

And lost he any one of them, his head must lie full low. 


By solemn promise of Kriemhild’s hand Gunther persuades 
Sifrit to lead him, Hagen and Dancwart, Hagen’s brother, to 
Brunhild’s palace in distant Island or Isenlant, and Kriemhild, 
the rosy princess, having fashioned three suits of fine court clothes 
for each, bids them farewell. With a presentiment of evil she 
falls a-weeping, till ‘‘the gold before her breasts was dimmed with 
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many tears.’’ Isenlant is safely reached. The mighty Brunhild, 
who knows Sifrit, greets him, but he expressly acknowledges him- 
self a vassal of Gunther, holding his stirrup as he mounts. In the 
ensuing trials, invisible and of supernatural power through virtue 
of his tarnkap, Sifrit not only holds Gunther’s shield, and with 
a force which brings him to his knees, returns Brunhild’s spear 
butt foremost, but at the last trial, having hurled the stone far 
beyond the queen’s mark, he tucks Gunther under his arm and 
leaps with him to an incredible distance. The tarnkap or van- 
ishing cloak, by which this is effected, is thus mentioned : 


342. Concerning savage dwarf-kin I have heard it said: 
They dwell in hollow mountains, are ’gainst harm arrayed 
In what is called a tarnkap, of wond’rous quality ; 
Who hath it on his body, preserved is said to be 


. From cutting and from thrusting; of him is none aware 
When he therein is clothed; both see can he and hear 
According as he wishes, yet no one him perceives; 

’Tis said too he’s far str@mger, so the Aventiure gives. 


Through the efficacy of this cloak Gunther is hailed as bride- 
groom; then, lest Brunhild should meditate treachery, Sifrit 
slips away, and sailing to his own country procures a thous- 
and Nibelungen knights. On arriving at one of his castles, 
he disguises his voice and wages a terrific combat with a surly 
giant of a porter. Hardly is the porter bound, when the dwarf 
Albrich attacks him, and by striking him on the shield hand with 
a whip with seven gold buttons, brings him for a time into 
peril. In this useless fighting, for the mere love of it, we have 
another antique passage. Returning with his knights and per- 
suaded to act as avant courier, Sifrit announces to his beloved in 
Worms the approach of Gunther and his bride. Kriemhild, who 
has wept at seeing him return alone, now dries her eyes with the 
skirt of her dress, and bids her maids make ready for the recep- 
tion. With peculiar zest the poet chronicles all the array of 
knights and maids, the golden saddles, cloths from ‘‘ Arabin ;”’ 
silks ‘‘greener than a grass,’’ and jewels stitched on cloaks and 
bridles, all to do the approaching royalty fullhonor. Ambitious 
knights ride impromptu tournaments as the parties meet, and the 
spectators become so covered with dust that Hagen must inter- 
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fere with an amusement evidently most exciting to the poet himself. 


591. The king with many a worthy guest was come at last, 
Hey! what mighty spear shafts fore the women brast! 
One heard a sound of battle, of shields full many a clang, 
Hey! how the jeweled bucklers in the thick press rang! 


Those of the knights who strive for woman’s favor, alight and 
assist ‘‘ many a maid of color rosy red, who with love-awakening 
hand pushed higher many a rich headgear , not few were the rosy 
mouths that were kissed.’’ All praised Brunhild as a most beauti- 
ful woman, but the wise ‘‘ who saw better, said: One may well 
give her in exchange for Kriemhild.”’ 


A feast ensues, at which, according to custom, only the warlike 
Brunhild, the queen to be, and perhaps because of her masculine 
attainments, is allowed to be present; but Sifrit rises and claims 
Kriemhild as his wife. He has fulfilled his promise; Brunhild is 
at Worms, and Kriemhild is his pay. She is called: 


619. At the sweet eye-pasture was Sifrit’s color red; 
To serve the noble maiden the sworder offer’d. 
They told them one by other within a ring to stand, 
And asked her if she willéd to have the doughty man, 
620. As wont in maiden training, she showed a little shame, 
But yet his luck would have it, the joy to Sifrit came 
That she could not resolve to deny him out of hand; 
Then vowéd he to wed her, the noble king of Netherland. 
621. When that she had sworn to him, and he unto the maid, 
For embracing lovingly then were ready made 
Sifrit’s mighty arms for that lovely child, I ween; 
Then, as was the custom, was kissed the lovely queen. 


From the fact that Kriemhild was publicly kissed and that no 
mention is made of a religious ceremony, we infer that in the 
thirteenth century kissing in public had already gone out of 
fashion, and that marriage was no longer a simply social compact 
like this, but required the sanction of the church. 

But under all this brilliant scene of feasting, games and love, 
the deadly fire of jealousy and hate is smouldering, nursing a 
wrath which is one day to burst forth and envelop all the careless 
revelers in a common destruction. Brunhild, the warrior-virgin, 


has known Sifrit in former years. Possibly she may have griev- 
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ances to redress, but at all events she finds him seated at Gunther’s 
side and claiming Kriemhild, her sister-in-law, for wife. But is 
not this the Sifrit who acknowledged himself Gunther’s vassal in 
Isenlant? And it is too patent that Kriemhild, whom the vassal 
is to wed, is a far more beautiful bride than the queen ! 

It must be borne in mind that our author was a knight about 
the age of the culmination of feudalism. In his eyes nothing could 
be a stronger motive for indignation than a transgression of feudal 
rights. It was impossible that the haughty fighter, Brunhild, 
conquered though she was, should bear insult heaped upon injured 
vanity. She bursts into tears of rage and refuses to be com- 
forted ; she suspects, and even threatens that Gunther shall rue it, 
if he does not tell her what it all means. When, therefore, the 
latter, with a lover’s impatience, has hastened the feast, and Sifrit 
has found Kriemhild the ideal of his imagination, the luckless 
Gunther is bound hand and foot by his furious wife and hung on 
a nail above the nuptial couch. In the morning he capitulates 
on any terms, and his chamberlains, entering, find a strangely dis- 
consolate groom. 


Well can Sifrit imagine what has befallen his friend ; in the reck- 
less generosity of happiness he agrees to help him yet once more. 
The ensuing night, while Kriemhild is toying with his hand, she 
suddenly asks her maids who has taken it from between her own? 
He has put about him his tarnkap, and entering Gunther’s cham- 
ber has quenched the lights and seized Brunhild in his arms. 
She, thinking him her rebellious husband, hurls him first against a 
clothespress, but he returns to the attack. 

677. What booted him how strong and how great his force might be? 

She lightly showed the sworder her body’s mastery ; 

With violence she haled him to prove her mightiness, 

And very roughly drove him against a lofty press. 

* * * * * * * * * * 

680. However firm she lay there, his wrath him did constrain, 

As well his wondrous power, to raise himself again 
Withouten thanks of any kind, so great his care did grow ; 
Within the chamber up and down was beaten many a blow. 

681. And monarch Gunther also was not without all care; 

Right nimbly he was made to spring between them here and there, 
So very strong they wrestled, the wonder still remained, 
How one before the other still life and breath retained. 
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* * * * * * * * * 


684. And very long it seemed e’er he the maid o’erthrew ; 
She squeezed his hand so fiercely that from his nails there flew 
The blood through her great power ; this gave the hero pain; 
Since brought he to denial the glorious maid again. 
x * * * * * a * * * 
686, Then snatched she up her girdle when near it lay at hand, 
And therewith sought to bind him, but he so served his hand 
Her limbs did sound as broken, her body failed the strife, 
And thus the fight was ended; then was she Gunther’s wife. 


As if to arrange his torn garments, Sifrit slips away, but in his 
pride takes with him a ring from Brunhild’s finger and that pecu- 
liar girdle with which Gunther had been so easily bound. Both 
of these have a charmed and magical nature in the older legends, 
but here they are nothing more than ordinary articles, which 
Sifrit, after many years, is weak enough to give to Kriemhild; 
whereat the earnest poet exclaims: ‘*And would to God in 
heaven that he had let it be!’’ Sifrit and Kriemhild depart for 
‘«Santen on the Rhine’’ where ason is born to them, while in 
Worms Gunther and Brunhild are equally favored. But from 
that surrender on, Brunhild’s virgin might is irretrievably lost, in 
accordance with a belief which is probably universal among the 
more active races of men. 

The hatred a man bears is different from that borne by woman. 
A man is only too glad to be rid of a person whose presence is a 
torment, but a woman either enjoys the excitement, or else is drawn 
by weakness, by curiosity, toward that very individual of all others, 
whom it is most to her disadvantage to meet. Children often ex- 
perience in like manner a fascination for those who plague them. 
What match was brown masculine Brunhild, whose weapons here- 
tofore had been sword and spear, for the fair implacable Kriem- 
hild, every inch a woman? yet Brunhild it was who was woman 
enough to insist on Kriemhild’s visit to Worms. That Sifrit, 
Gunther’s ‘‘man’’ as she supposes him, paid no tribute and did 
no homage ; ‘‘ of this’’ said she ‘‘I will have an end.’’ 

Ambassadors set out, the festival is fixed and the royal guests 
arrive. All is jollity until the eleventh day. (Twelve is the 
mystic number, the conventional word for ‘‘many,’’ the sum of 
the zodiacal signs.) On this day Brunhild’s resolution is taken ; 
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she quarrels with Kriemhild respecting the comparative worth 
and rank of Gunther and Sifrit, and at last Kriemhild rushes away 
in fury, threatening that on that afternoon at the minster, men 
shouid see whether she was a vassal’s wife or not. Brunhild waits 
and bids her guest stand at the cathedral door to let her enter first, 
but the enraged Kriemhild calls her by the vilest name woman 
can hear, and sweeps in. Little.of the service is heard by trem- 
bling Brunhild, and as they pass out she insists on an explanation. 
Then Sifrit’s infatuated wife shows a ring which Brunhild indeed 
recognizes as her own, and lost. 
857. Then spake lovely Kriemhild; a thief I may not be. 
Thou mightest well have kept it close, were honor dear to thee. 
I can prove it by the girdle which runs about me here, 
That I do not lie to thee; well was my Sifrit thy dear. 
858. Made of silk of Ninevah was the belt she bare, 
Finely wrought in jewels, it was passing fair ; 
When that this Brunhild did see, weeping she began, 
This Gunther verily must hear and each Burgundian man. 


She calls on Gunther for justice, but what avails the sworn 
denial of Sifrit and the bodily chastisement he inflicts on Kriem- 
hild for her lies and folly. Brunhild has been too deeply wounded, 
has in all probability a suspicion of foul play; her lost might of 
body only drives her more inevitably to base means for revenge. 
At last Hagen, uncle and vassal of Gunther, swears that Sifrit shall 
die, and consults with Gernot and Ortwin of Metz. The young 
and generous Giselhér protests against the crime. Gunther also 
objects, but the wily, rapacious Hagen knows well how to play on 
his weak nature. ‘‘The hoard!’’ he whispers always in King 
Gunther’s ear, ‘‘the Nibelungen hoard !”’ 

The time has come for gray-haired Hagen to put a crowning 
infamy upon a life whose record is black enough. He has educa- 
ted himself to the point at which a man is not a villain only because 
he does not meet with enough temptation. But here he has con- 
siderations of feudal honor, of trustiness to his queen, to aid in 
lulling his conscience before a deed at which even his ferocity 
might be daunted. 

Gunther yields. A report is circulated that the Danes and Sax- 
ons, whom Sifrit discomfitted in his days of courtship, are upon 
the frontier. Now Hagen knows the story of the dragon-blood 
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and Sifrit’s invulnerability. Before they go he bids his fair niece 
farewell, according to courtly etiquette. Leading the subject to 
Kriemhild’s fear lest her husband should expose himself in battle, 
he asks her if there be any spot where a wound could be struck ; 
if she will tell him he will do all in his power to guard it. 

‘*We are of kin,’’ she says, ‘‘so I will trust you with the se- 
cret.’’ Between Sifrit’s shoulders a linden-leaf had stuck when 
he bathed in the dragon’s blood. Over that spot Kriemhild 
agrees to sew a small cross on his coat, that Hagen, her kind 
ancle, may guard it in the press of battle. He takes joyful leave, 
and Kriemhild, whose forebodings cannot point out what the dan- 
ger is to be, makes ready her lord for the campaign. 

Despite her dreams and tears, Sifrit departs gayly. He finds 
no foe, but instead of war a grand hunt organized in the Oden 
Forest 

Tn this he joyfully indulges, slays numberless beasts, takes a bear 
alive, and is adjudged first among the hunters. But at the woodland 
meal, Sifrit finds nothing to quench his thirst. Hagen explains 
that the pack train bearing the wine has gone to another meeting’ 
place, but that there is a spring not far away» He also broaches 
the subject of Sifrit’s reputation as a runner, whereupon the king 
challenges Gunther and Hagen to a race to the spiing, the 
challenger to carry shield, sword and quiver. The race begins; 
although thus weighted, Sifrit is nevertheless the first to reach the 
goal, but waits respectfully till the Burgundian king comes up. 
Then it is, when Sifrit in turn stoops down to the water, that Hagen 
removes his other weapons, and seizing Sifrit’s spear, buries it in 
the little cross that Kriemhild has sewed upon his coat. 

990. While the monarch Sifrit from the springlet drank, . 
Right through this cross he shot him that from the wound there sprang 
The blood from out his heart onto Hagen’s weed, 

No kero yet before this had ever done so foul a deed. 
. In his heart the spear shaft, left by Hagen, stayed. 

Never yet so anxiously had great Hagen fled, 

Ere this in the whole world any man before. 

Now when the monarch Sifrit perceived him wounded so sore, 
. From the spring the worder sprang as he were daft; 

While from his heart outstretched stood the mighty shaft. 

The monarch hoped to seize on bow, or on his sword ; 

Then Hagen for his service right soon had won his reward. 
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993. Now the sorely wounded in vain the falchion sought ; 

Beside the rim his shield upon, near him there was nought; 
This snatched he from the springlet, at Hagen swift he ran, 
Then could he not escape him, that right faithless-minded man. 

. And though to death sore wounded, so powerful his stroke, 
From out the shield strong welded a shining torrent broke 
Of precious gems a many; the shield in pieces fell; 
That guest exceeding glorious, revenge had liked full well. 

. Hagen had to fall then ’neath his hand to ground; 
Loudly from the blow’s force, rang the woods around, 
And had he sword in hand then, from this were Hagen dead; 
Hardly thus the hero from his fearful danger fled. 


Then as Kriemhild had dreamed, great Sifrit falls among the 
flowers. He breaks into bitter lamentation at the vile cowardice 
of the deed, and reproaches Gunther’s hypocritical sorrow before 
the hunt that now comes up aghast. Hagen alone is shameless, 
boasting of his work and hinting that now at least there is no one 
living whom they need fear. 


1003. Right easily you boast you, quoth then Sifrit, 
But had I of your murderous habit known the rede, 
I easily had guarded thus from you my life, 
For this so much I grieve not, as for Kriemhild my wife. 


. He ramped him in his agony, as thus compelled his need, 
And spake then in his misery: “this foul, murderous deed, 
Surely ye shall rue it, in days to be fulfilled, 
Believe me now in honesty, your ownselves ye have «~rely killed. 


Thus perishes the greatest hero of the Nibelungen-lied, perhaps 
the most besung of all the folk-heroes of the German race. His 
last words mourn a son whose relatives are now the foulest mur- 
derers, and bespeak for his widow some consideration at the hands 
of her treacherous kin. But before he dies he has cast the curse. 
Not even Sifrit, great and good as well as invincible, could 
escape the horrible fate which is part and parcel with the Nibelun- 
gen hoard. For Nibelung cursed his parricidal sons, and they, 
slain in turn, bequeathed to Sifrit the gold and the revenge. 
Now great Sifrit is no more, the Burgundians already feel secure 
of that enormous wealth ; but from the moment of his death their 
ruin is sealed. An older age clothes a moral picturesquely in a 
curse ; now we can only trace the events and results of a life, and 
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by allusive pictures show how to this day great riches are likewise 
the greatesc peril. 

Great Sifrit is dead. In the morning twilight Kriemhild’s 
chamberlain enters her apartment with atorch, just as the minster 
bell has called her to matins. A knight, he tells her, lies dead 
before her door. Before she can see who it is, the remembrance 
flashes through her mind of Hagen’s question, of his promise. 
«That was her first agony.’’ She sinks speechlessto the ground. 

1022. “ What if it be a stranger? her maids then outspake, 
The blood in her heart’s agony from out her mouth did break. 
She answered “ It is Sifrit, my darling spouse, mine own, 
And that which Brunhild plotted, by Hagan has been done.” 

The whole city is stirred with the lamentations for the match- 
less hero. The hunt has agreed to say that robbers slew him, but 
Brunhild’s joy and Hagen’s reckless talk cannot keep up even this 
poor veil.. Kriemhild demands a test, and at the solemn lying in 
state at the minster, Hagan’s approach causes the wound to 
bleed afresh. There was no need of words. 

Kriemhild’s mind gives way. When she recovers she is per- 
suaded by Giselher, the only brother she will see, to stay in 
Burgundy. Sifrit’s hapless father and knights retire into the Nether- 
lands. She never sees her son again; her life is now devoted to 
one object, praying above her husband’s grave. It was not through 
tenderness that her brothers wish her with them; gradually they 
procure a partial reconciliation, and then the Nibelungen hoard 
is theirs ! 

Is it for the mere satisfaction of weeping on a tomb that the 
haughty, but now outraged queen renounces her child and king- 
dom? No, her life is really given over to one absorbing passion 
—revenge. At first she hopes her treasure may procure what 
money often buys, but the craftiness of Hagen would not have 
given her that advantage, had avarice allowed it. Then desperate, 
but unflinching, purpose settles down upon her, becomes her air 
and food, at last finds her at the fitting moment—ready! But 
that must be left to another occasion. 

Siegfried has been a favorite in all ages among many peoples. 
The last German song which may claima place inhis gallery is 
the ‘‘Nibelunge’’ of W. Jordan, a recent poet who has drawn 
from all sources, but chiefly from the Edda, materials for along 
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poem in the ancient alliterative versification. The result is very 
pleasing in style and certainly dramatic enough in plot. 

Switzerland possesses Siegfried in Struth von Winckelried, an 
exiled knight, who buys his return by killing a dragon, but whom 
the monster’s blood destroys. Schiller sings ‘‘ The Battle with 
the Dragon,’’ the victor being a red-cross knight in the Levant ; 
St. George 1s only another form of Siegfried christianized. But 
he can be traced backward too. His was once the death of Balder 
the Sun-god, in whose honor solemn mysteries seem once to have 
been performed in the sacred groves of Germany. But when we 
come to the sun, a host of cousins arise in every nation and land. 
Greek and Roman, Hindoo and Persian, each nation takes the 
mighty processes of nature and clothes them in different shapes of 
human grandeur. 

Like the [liad this song has great wazvef? without indelicacy. 
The marriage relation, although strict and even sacred as applied 
to women, does not bind the hero so strictly, while previous to 
marriage indiscretions do not appear to be considered indiscreet. 
The wrestling scene is certainly a fine example of the simple, 
healthy style of treating a subject, which in the hands of the 
reigning poets of that day would have degenerated into impurity. 
For at the time our versions of the Nibelungen were written French 
literature had become the fashion at the German courts; the 
stories of the Knights of the Round Table, starting from Welch 
sources, had spread through Brittany and France, and undermined 
the old German felk song in the estimation of kings and nobles. 
It is astonishing how many immense poems of the Middle Ages 
were devoted to King Arthur’s Court. The prudish idyls of Ten- 
nyson give no ideaof the licentiousness of many of these 
romances. 

But the Nibilungen song was, and remains of the people. 
Heathen and popular in its origin, its Christianity and court | 
craft are merely surface gilding. Thus our version does not 
explain where Brunhild, strongest of women, has met Siegfried 
before he comes to her as Gunther’s vassal. But other legends 
tell us how he plights troth with the vestal warrior whom he 
found in strange surroundings. For, as before remarked, Brun- 
hild was a Valkyre, or heathen slaughter goddess, from whom 
most of her supernatural attributes have fallen. For disobedience 
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to his commands, Odin had thrown her into an enchanted sleep. 
Now, in the ancient legend, Siegfried climbs a mountain on his 
magic horse, pierces a barrier of flames, and cuts through a briar 
wall to find her who is Dornréschen of the slumbering palace, 
delight of our youth! Yes, the sleeping beauty is Brunhild, 
refined down to a fairy tale for children, Brunhild, whose very 
name is the opposite to softness and beauty, since it means ‘‘ coat- 
of-mail’’ and ‘‘battle.’’ But the lovely Kriemhild is not much 
better off, for her name likewise, like her fate, contains the idea 
of fight, war, slaughter. 

It is worth notice that in accordance with a very wholesome 
way of looking at the marriage tie, Siegfried dies because a wife 
has been merely slandered, while Zazsons with unmarried women 
call for no revenge. 

The reason lies at the root of the strong common sense, the 
conservative principle of heathenism, as opposed to sentimentalism 
and asceticism, fostered along with the virtues of Christianity. 
For, practically the unmarried woman harms herself alone, 
while the married woman destrays by her looseness the family 
and the state. Christianity did not condemn married indiscre- 
tions less, but unwedded love more, and the effects are to this 
day visible, more especially in Roman Catholic countries, where 
absolution is obtainable for sins. 

The Nibelungen is curious reading for English speaking nations. 
Not only is its German often identical with some local faZozs at this 
day, but many words are almost the same as their-English equiva- 
lents, although no longer extant in Germany. The Nibelungen 
has three words for horse: pferit, ross and ors; the two former 
are still in use, but the latter not, having emigrated (with the 
invader, Horsa,) to England. Thus: ross, hros, hors. 

It is a little puzzling to imagine how the eternal conflict 
between heat and cold, night and day, became humanized into 
Balder and Siegfried, and later, so exciting to the sympathies. 
The clue is found in runes. These were priestly hieroglyphics 
which indicated great truths and processes to a favored few; even 
these could read them many ways, but when the poet seized upon 
their mystic signs and figures he not only humanized them, but 
lent them in addition grace, majesty, love, wrath—all the passions 
that disturb the even paths of men. Henry EcKFOorRD. 
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KENELM CHILLINGLY:.! 


Lord Lytton holds some such position among the writers of fic- 
tion, as that ascribed to I.ady Mary Wortley Montague in the hu- 
man race—an intermediate place between the two grand divisions. 
Almost as far from the realistic as from the school of pure ideal- 
ism, he is entitled to claim companionship with the disciples of 
neither. His stories are nothing if not improbable; yet, while 
the element of improbability is set in with too much delicacy to 
drag them within the region of fairy tales, it keeps them too near 
its verge to permit the supposition that, whatever his model may 
be, it can be nature. It is this power, perhaps, of intensifying the 
better qualities of men and women, and then surrounding these 
attributes with such circumstances as to make them shine with ab- 
normal brightness, that appears chiefly conspicuous in Lord Lyt- 
ton’s style ; which, though in danger of descending into absurdi- 
ty and insipidity, when skillfully managed carries the reader 
along in spite of his judgme nt, and leaves him in the last chap- 
ter with no other criticism than a sigh of reliet that the climax 
was no more terrible than he found it. The sensationalism 
is somewhat mellowed in Bulwer’s later books, in which he also 
seems anxious to write away the bits of immorality that escaped 
his pen in earlier years, but the distinguishing features of his tal- 
ent remain, and his novels to the last, though readable, are but 
paraphrases of life, and often full of strange incongruities. Like 
the gentleman who, prone to a varied diet, ate this, that and the 
other, washed them all down with a glass of rum, and left them to 
fight it out among themselves, Bulwer so metimes casts the most 
amusing inconsistencies between the bindings of a single volume, 
and trusts to a thick covering of romance to make the whole di- 
gestible. 

‘*Kenelm Chillingly,’’ is among the author’s best productions. 
In all respects characteristic, it is not the least so in being emi- 
nently the work of a gentleman—of a man who is of right familiar 
with the phase of society that he attempts to describe ; a by no 





1 Kenelm Chillingly, His Adventures and Opinions. A Novel. By E, L. 
Bulwer, Lord Lytton, New York: Harper & Brothers, 1873. For sale by J- 
B. Lippincott & Co, 
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means common quality among the novels of the day. It treats, 
of course, of the everlasting topics that make up the skeletons of 
most stories, but with more than usual originality, and some of 
the characters are decidedly interesting. The plots open witha 
description of Sir Peter and Lady Chillingly, who are expressing 
their regret that the fourteenth year of their married life is draw- 
ing to a close, and there has yet come to them ‘‘no pledge of 
their affection.’’ The ‘pledge’ comes in the form of our hero, 
on the next page. By the important manner in which he takes 
possession of his cradle, he shows his parents that he considers 
himself no ordinary mortal, and their first flush of delight at his 
unexpected appearance is largely mingled with a sense of awe. 
He grows rapidly and developes eccentricities of disposition. At 
the age when to most children the alphabet is an unknown 
science, he tackles Locke on the Human Understanding with per- 
fect ease, anc startles his mother by inquiring whether she is not 
‘*sometimes overpowered by the sense of her own identity.” 
The matter of his education causes his parents such anxiety that 
they summon a family meeting at Exmundham to dispose of the 
difficulty, and the result of it all is that he is sent off to a cz-devant 
clerical man of the broad church party, who contents himself with 
encouraging Kenelm’s metaphysical bent of mind, and in stuffing 
him with all the disenchantments of a somewhat checkered exist- 
ence of hisown. At twenty-one, he emerges from Mr. Welby’s 
tutelage, a tall young man, ‘‘too old for his years,’’ of great 
physical strength, and a ‘‘ face which had a grave, sombre, haunt- 
ing sort of beauty,’’ just in time to make a ridiculous address to 
the peasantry who are called together to celebrate his coming of 
age, in which he takes the opportunity of remarking that his 
father, as a landlord, is a failure, but that after all his father is but 
a ‘man,’ and a ‘man’ “ but a crude, struggling, undeveloped 
embryo,’’ and should not be praised asa ‘dog,’ for instance, 
which is a ‘‘ completed ens.’’ Having bored every one and himself 
with some other mild peculiarities, he becomesanxious ‘‘ to get out 
of himself,’’ and ‘‘to go in quest of adventure like Amadis of 
Gaul, like Don Quixote, like Gil Blas, like Roderick Random’’; 
and he does so. In the disguise of a peasant, he wanders off one 
summer morning, and in a few months performs with appropriate 
skill all the usual deeds of prowess —except ‘ falling in love ;’ this 
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he positively declines to do, and so all the women fall in love with 
him. Among these is Cecelia Travers, really a charming character 
in the story, ‘* one of those women whom heaven forms for man’s 
helpmate ;’’ but she does not, unfortunately, impress Kenelm in 
that light, so after awakening in her bosom a hopeless flame, 
he runs over to the continent. 

We lose him now for a year and a-half, but he turns up again 
in Lady Glenalvon’s drawing-room during the London season, 
where he is presented in state to his cousin, Chillingly Gordon, 
hereafter chiefly interesting as the work, and, to a great extent, 
the exponent of the ideas of another and older cousin, Mr. Chil- 
lingly Mivers. Mr. Mivers, be it understood, is one of the most 
important men in London. As principal contributor to that bitter 
sheet ‘‘ The Londoner,’’ and knowing all that is worth knowing in 
State-iore, he not only makes and mars the careers of those who 
would apply that simple science, but even authors, artists, and 
such poor people depend for their daily bread upon his nod of 
approbation. As acknowledged head of the clique of ‘* The In- 
tellectuals,’’ he overflows with selfishness and worldly-wisdom, and 
terribly shocks poor Kenelm by the manner in which he scoffs at 
“Ideal Truth.’’ He represents in short the ‘‘ Progressive spirit 
of the Age,’’ as he calls it; the world, the flesh, and the devil, 
as Kenelm thinks; and Cnhillingly Gordon in turn represents 
him. Gordon and Kenelm, showing the results of opposite edu- 
cations, form the most amusing contrast to each other. Kenelm 
having lived in fantasy all his years, looks upon life as a beautiful 
theory ; Gordon having lived in London, regards the attainment 
of his own ambition as the chief end of existence, and their con- 
trary views are brought out in some interesting conversations on 
political ethics, that are held in Mr. Miver’s bachelor chambers. 

But the restless spirit of our hero carries him away from London 
civilization, and he rushes off once more into the country, where 
at last, in the second half of the book, he puts his theories on celi- 
bacy to the test. It happens in this wise. In his search for dis- 
traction he is beguiled to a juvenile garden-party at the house of 
his admiring friend, Mrs. Braefield, where, overcome by the 
oppressive joyousness of ‘the children, he wanders off by himself 
to indulge in a reverie. His day-dream is suddenly terminated 
by one of the children, who seeks him out in his hiding place, 
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and who pelts him into consciousness with rose-buds; and, on 
awakening, his eyes rest on the lovely face and fairy form of Lilly 
Mordaunt. Great as the temptation is, we will not say more of 
Lilly Mordaunt, than that she isthe heroine of the book. We 
will not anticipate the reader’s pleasure in attempting to describe 
our author’s ideal woman, wao is none the less charming for 
being purely ideal. She comes before us unexpectedly, like an 
impalpable apparition that has drifted upon earth from some other 
and brighter sphere, and we look to see her as suddenly drift off 
again. She is not human, or she would never have found sympa- 
thy in the mysterious depths of Kenelm’s heart, as she effectually 
does, however, for in the warmth of her gentle influence, his belief 
in celibacy is speedily dissipated. In these two characters, the 
interest of the book henceforth centres, and we follow them in 
their careers to the end, with sincere affection, though with no 
small anxiety, lest in the metaphysical analyses of love, to which 
they are much given, they may reason themselves out of the happy 
condition into which they are fallen, and in which we will drop 
the veil on their history. 

In spite of all the exaggeration, ‘‘ Kenelm Chillingly’’ is not 
exactly a silly book. Written at an age when its author must 
have realized that, whether success or failure was to be its lot, he 
might not live to be affected by either, we see in Kenelin’s satirical 
outbursts of contempt for the moral degeneracy and the ‘faithless 
coldness of the times,’’ Lord Lytton’s own disinterested con- 
victions. Having tried all the pleasures of the world, and about 
to leave them, he desires to have it put on record, that he holds 
them to be but vanity and vexation of spirit; and his asseverations 
have the interest and solemnity of ‘‘dying declarations.’’ Of all 
fallacies, it is the theory of celibacy, perhaps, that he combats 
with greatest force, and in the surrender of Kenelm and Decimus 
Roach (Kenelm’s chief authority for that creed) he shows his belief 
that Love is still the Lord of all. And if, for the fantastical 
loves of Kenelm and Lilly there is no warrant furnished us in 
nature, we know no reason why, in fiction, at all events, we should 
not contemplate with pleasure a passion, in which selfishness and 
the grosser qualities do not hold their customary parts. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE -PHILADELPHIA SOCIAL 
SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 


HE Association held its usual public meetings during 1873, 
when papers were read by Cyrus Elder on the Tax System 

of Pennsylvania; by A. Sydney Biddle, on the work of the Con- 
stitutional Convention; and a paper by S. Dana Horton, of Cin- 
cinnati, was printed on Proportional Representation ; all of these 
subjects having immediate relation to the convention called to 
amend the constitution of Pennsylvania. A paper by Dr. Ray, 
entitled ‘* What shall Philadelphiado with its Paupers?’’ was also 
read at a regular public meeting of the Association, and the dis- 
cussion that followed was printed with this paper. The useful 
results of these meetings may be traced in the action of the Legisla- 
ture on questions of taxation, of the Constitutional Convention in 
various matters introduced into the new constitution, and in the 
City Councils in a negative but very demonstrative way, in the 
fact that at the last election in that body for a guardian of the 
poor, Dr. Ray, in spite of his distinguished reputation as a man 
of scientific attainments, and of his free devotion of time and labor 
to the cause of the poor, and especially of the lunatics in the Phil- 
adelphia almshouse, was not re-elected. His paper before this 
association no doubt contributed largely to such a result, and if it 


was the reward for speaking the truth, the City Councils have cer- 
tainly shown themselves properly sensitive and alive to their 
faults. 


During the year the Executive Committee has received and 
accepted the resignations of Mr.C. H. Hutchinson and Mr.Guilford 
Smith, and elected President Allen, of Girard College, to fill one 
of the vacancies. The services of Mr. Guilford Smith to the as- 
sociation were always marked by great zeal and active intelligence, 
and in leaving it, owing to his removal from the city, he gave a 
further proof of his interest by offering a considerable collection 
of books. 

Mr. Alfred Cope has sent to the association for the use of the 
members, the journal of the French Economical Society, but 
unfortunately this association, although gratefully accepting such 
donations for its library, has as yet no permanent abiding place, 
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and no room either for the proper storage or the convenient use 
of its books and papers. Until this is secured it can neither 
make nor preserve any collection of the numerous works issued on 
subjects of interest and importance in the broad field of social 
science. ‘This year, in accordance with the suggestions of the 
association, efforts were made to secure an earlier beginning of 
its operations, and already two papers have been issued and dis- 
tributed to the members, one relating to the vital statistics of the 
city of Philadelphia, by Dr. John Stockton Hough, and the other 
on the value of original scientific research, by Dr. W. S. W. 
Ruschenberger, and a paper on the relative health of country life 
and city life will be read by Dr. Hough, at the annual meeting. 
The other departments of the association will, it is believed, pro- 
vide papers within the scope of their branches. 

This association was represented at the eighth general meeting of 
the American Social Science Association, which was held in Bos- 
ton, in May of this year; and its report makes a very fair share 
of contribution to the work done by the parent association and its 
various branches, as exhibited in the fifth volume of transactions 
recently issued. The Boston office has asked and obtained the 
aid of this association, in reference to the effort of Miss Mary 
Carpenter, of England, to advocate Prison Reform; and in rela- 
tion to the future course of the American Association, no contri- 
bution in money has beén made to their expenses; and indeed the 
statement of the treasurer of this association herewith appended, 
shows that the funds on hand are barely sufficient to provide for 
the very moderate outlay made in the effort to maintain some 
degree of activity and usefulness in this city. The invitation of 
the Penn Monthly Association. to share their rooms, No. 506 
Walnut street, third story, is a very good opportunity for securing 
to the Philadelphia Social Science Association, a local habitation, 
a permanent resting-place for its officers, its meetings, and its 
collections; a'ready the papers, etc. have accumulated to an extent 
that is a serious embarrassment to the secretary, and offers of 
books have to be refused, as there is no place in which they can 
be stored. To secure these quarters, even at the moderate sum 
named by the officers of the Penn Monthly, it will be necessary 
to secure a considerable addition to the present income of the 
association. ‘There are one hundred and eighty-seven members on 
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its roll; of these a number have been removed by death, removal 
or resignation, and the treasurer’s report will show the total 
received and disbursed during the year. By sharing the rooms at 
506 Walnut street, and by securing the services of the gentlemen 
(connected with the Penn Monthly) permanently located there, 
the association would have a representative constantly there, and 
at a less expense than that incurred for the public meetings of the 
Social Science Association ; its respective departments could carry 
on their work to greater profit and advantage than has hitherto 
been possible. ‘To do any real good, the sub-committee must 
have a place of meeting, must meet regularly and frequently, and 
must secure that co-operation which comes from persons specially 
interested and instructed in the various subjects within their prov- 
ince, and not from ordinary public meetings. “Io carry out these 
suggestions, the executive committee ask the authority of the 
association, and invite the assistance of all who are interested in 
its objects and operations. They recommend the election of one 
person as secretary and treasurer, so that the executive work of 
the association may be united for its prompt dispatch. They 
have nominated for this place, Mr. Henry Galbraith Ward, whose 
name has been recommended by both the secretary and treasurer 
of the association. 


The Report of the Treasurer shows for 1873 receipts 
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Officers for 1874—President, Henry C. Lea; Executive Com- 
mittee, Department of Public Health, Dr. Ray, Dr. Ruschenberger, 
Dr. Goodman, Dr. Ludlow, Mr. Bloomfield H. Moore ; Depart- 
ment of Education, Dr. Stillé, Dr. Goodwin, President Allen, 
Lorin Blodget, Prof. Conrad; Department of Finance, Mr. Joseph 
Wharton, Mr. John Welsh, Mr. Wm. C. Ingham, Mr. E. A. Rol- 
lins, Mr. Clarence H. Clark; Department of Mining and Manu- 
factures, Mr. Eckley B. Coxe, Mr. J. P. Lesley, Mr. J. S. Whit- 
ney, Mr. ‘IT. S. Emery, Mr. Joseph D. Potts; Department of Juris- 
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prudence, Mr. E. Spencer Miller, Mr. R. L. Ashhurst, Mr. Sam- 
uel Dickson, Mr. W. Heyward Drayton, Mr. R. C. McMurtrie, 
Mr. J. Vaughan Darling, Mr. J. G. Rosengarten. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Henry Galbraith Ward, 506 Walnut 
street. 

The annual subscription is Five Dollars payable in advance. 

The Fifth Volume of the Transactions of the American Social 
Science Association, containing the Papers read at the Eighth 
General Meeting held in Boston, and much other valuable infor- 
mation, is now on sale at Porter & Coates’s, at $1.25 per copy; 
the annual subscription to the American Association is also $5.00. 

The Report of the Treasurer shows that out of 187 members 
only 108 paid their subscriptions, and part of this for the past as 
well as the current year, leaving 79 members whose subscription 
of $5.00 each, if collected, would amount to $395, which would 
be more than enough to enable the Association to resume and 
extend its original pian of operations. Of the expenditures, $582, 
a large proportion was expended in the rent of hall, in the salaries 
of the assistants of the secretary and treasurer, items which 
would be saved by securing the continued use of a place of 
meeting; as well as the services of one person as the exectitive 
officer of the association. In this suggestion the secretary and 
treasurer are both agreed, and they, therefore, recommend it to 
the executive committee, and it is by them in turn submitted to 
the association for sanction and adoption. 

Papers by Professor Lesley and the Hon. Thomas Cochran, 
the former on a new Geological Survey of the State, the latter on 
Fair Valuations ; other papers by Professor Frazer, on Mining; by 
Mr. Whitney, on Education, are also in preparation, and the co- 
operation of the members of the association can secure other 
valuable papers quite within the scope of its plan. Relying upon 
this the Executive Committee anticipate renewed interest in the 
work, and increased strength in the members of the Philadelphia 
Social Science Association. 

BY ORDER OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


LITERARY AND SociAL JuDGMENTs. By W. R. Greg. Boston ; 
James R. Osgood & Co., pp. 352. For sale by Claxton, Rem- 
sen & Haffelfinger. 

If we were called upon to express our opinion of this book ina 
sentence, that sentence must be one of almost unqualified praise. 
Mr. Greg is a vigorous thinker, with an abundance of appropriate 
and forcible language at his command. His topics in’ the main 
are interesting, and his acquaintance with two great literatures— 
the English and the French—apparently thorough. This is a 
great deal ; but it is not enough. No facility in expression can 
atone for a lack of ideas; style and diction are, after all, only 
accessory. Let us not be mistaken. This volume is the work of 
an able man. But we try Mr. Greg by the high standard which 
his ability seems to warrant ; bythe standard of Mr. Arnold in his 
literary essays, of Mr. Morley, of Prof. Freeman ; and so tried, he 
must be found wanting. He has that copia verborum, that fatal 
flow of words which puts a man at the mercy of his pen. We 
should imagine that he composed at a white heat ; that an idea 
occurred to him in a dozen different ways at once ; that he wrote 
them out one after another in a series of well-arranged sentences, 
and printed them with the feeling that he had driven his mean- 
ing home to the dullest mind. In some of the essays here col- 
lected, this amounts to a positive paucity of ideas. There are 58 
pages upon Chateaubriand, no favorite with Mr. Greg, in which 
the poor Frenchman’s histrionic vanity'is the staple of every para- 
graph. The essay reads like an indictment for murder. Now the 
defect upon which the critic insists was no doubt prominent in 
Chateaubriand’s character ; but could nothing else be found to say 
of the author of A¢a/a and Le Genie du Christianisme ? Inciden- 
tally, almost grudgingly, we are told that he was a man of genius, 
that his style was exquisite and his eloquence magnificent ; some 
brief account is given of the plot and development of his famous 
works ; but for one paragraph so employed, Mr. Greg devotes a 
dozen to convicting Chateaubriand of bad taste in describing an 
interview with a former friend, or of misstatement regarding the 
Royal Literary Fund. 

Another complaint we are disposed to urge against Mr. Greg 
is want of originality. What he says is often very well put, and 
commands our assent in every paragraph ; but we cannot say that 
any portion of it is absolutely new, either in sentiment or applica- 
tion ; we feel rather that old trains of thought have, in a fluent and 
forcible manner, been repeated. This may perhaps arise from the 
comparative antiquity of some of the essays. A magazine contri- 
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bution of 1840 must be of a very high order to justify its republica- 
tion in 1873. Indeed, the vazson a’ etre of the first three papers in 
this volume it would be difficult to discover. 

The best thing in the book is the account of De Tocqueville, 
who seems to have been Mr. Greg’s personal friend, and of whom 
he speaks with an affection and a veneration common to all the 
associates of that clear and noble thinker. This portion of the 
volume attains toa really high degree of literary workmanship, 
and the personal attachment and sense of loss, which are manifest’ 
beneath and sustain the vigorous style, give to its sentences a 
power over the reader such as the author has nowhere else attain- 
ed. For this one thing which he has done so thoroughly well,— 
with all his heart and with all his mind—we forgive Mr. Greg 
for a world of pedantry and common-place. 

R. S. H. 


THE CHARACTER OF St. Paut. By J. S. Howson, D. D., Dean of 
Chester. Pp. 314. New York: Dodd & Mead. Philadelphia: 
Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. Price, $1.75. 


Dean Howson is widely known for his advocacy of the revival 
of the order of deaconesses, which led him to visit the last P. E. 
General Convention, and as the co//aborateur of the late Mr. Co- 
nybeare in the preparation of that superb piece of scholarship, 
The Life and Epistles of St. Paul. The present volume is one of 
a series of smaller works from his pen, designed for a much wider 
circle of readers, but all gathering around the same faveiite sub- 
ject. Zhe Companions of St. Paul,and The Metaphors of St. Paul, 
are both known to the American public. 

The present volume contains only five discourses, which take 
up five points of the character of the great apostle: (1) Tact 
and Presence of Mind; (2) Tenderness and Sympathy; (3) Con- 
scientiousness and Integrity; (4) Thanksgiving and Prayer; (5) 
Courage and Perseverance. Dean Howson has made a micro- 
scopic study of the text of Paul’s epistles, and of Luke’s nar- 
rative ; he has also gone to the best and finest exponents of Paul’s 
life and mission, especially to Monod and De Pressensé, and St. 
Bernard, all of them warm lovers of the apostle. He might also 
have found much in Luther, a spirit kindred to Paul, though (as 
Coleridge says) ‘‘not so fine a gentleman.’’ Has Dean Howson 
been repelled by Luther’s calling Paul ‘‘ ea armes duerres Mann- 
lein, wie Magister, Philippus’’? 

We need hardly say that the materials collected are used in the 
broad, genial spirit of the best English scholarship, and with the 
nice tact and sense of the fitness of things that is the very pith 
of scholarship. There is no attempt at oratory, but the author 
rises toward it in the straightforward simplicity and earnestness 
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of his style. No reader could rise from the perusal of the book 
without a clearer and more vivid comprehensivn of the apostle’s 
greatness. 

The fault we especially observe is the attempt to make Paul a 
rounder and more complete character than the facts warrant. 
The man saw in part, and prophesied in part; else Peter, James 
and John only thought they saw. Paley hits the strong and 
marked point in Paul’s character, when he points out his fine 
business gifts. The best educated of the apostles, he was not 
the most profound of them, but the most business-like. Hence 
his immense success in Corinth aad at Ephesus, as contrasted 
with his rejection at Athens. Tne mercantile cities under- 
stood the man who went about the work of his apostleship 
with as much directness as if he had wheat to sell—who could 
clench an argument with an illustration drawn from a bale 
of goods, or a bargain. Hence also (in some measure) the 
vast influence he has exerted upon the thinking of the 
great industrial nations and communities of modern times. It 
is part of the “eternal fitness of things’’ that ‘‘all around St. 
Paul’s’’ is but another name for the greatest commercial city 
that the world has ever seen. Renan, on the other hand, sneers 
at him, with the fastidiousness of the mere scholar, as being 
“no saint,’’ but rough-tongued and ill-tempered. He certainly 
was not a saint after Renan’s ideal; it were a great pity if he had 
been. 

Dean Howson writes from athoroughly conservative stand-point, 
but seldom polemically. Now and then Baur, Renan and Jowett 
come in fora bit of protest; but on the other hand he makes large 
use of the writings of men from whom, in general, he differs very 
widely—such as Jowett, Stanley, Niemeyer and Colani on the one 
hand, and Newman and Vidal on the other. 


Jesus. A portrait. By the Rev. Joseph Barker. Pp. 264. 

Pailadelphia: Methodist Episcopal Book Store. 

Mr. Barker was born of humble parents in the communion of 
the English Wesleyans, but left that body to become a preacher 
in the Primitive Methodist Church soun after the secession of the 
latter on the question of the representation of the laity in the con- 
ferences A few years’ experience of the practical workings of 
Methodism excited in him so much disgust with its doctrines and 
methods that he withdrew from them, and took up an_ inde- 
sendent position as a Christian teacher, holding in substance the 
views of Dr. Channing, whose works he re-published. From this 
point he went on to avowed rejection of every form of Christi- 
anity, and, if we mistake not, of theism itself. Some years ago 
he came to this country, and became the leader and chief of a 
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body of sceptics in our city, and held a public discussion with 
the late Dr. Joseph Berg, in the old Chinese Museum, on the 
claims and character of the Bible. He left the city afterward, 
and for years was lost sight of, until at last a rumor came that he 
had gone back to the Primitive Methodist Church, and formally 
renounced his previous renunciation of Christianity. This rumor 
was confirmed first by a long letter, describing the steps that led 
him back to his first faith, and recently by his visit to our 
city, during which he repeatedly occupied the pulpits of various 
churches, seeking to undo the work of his first visit. 

He is a man of very fine gifts—one of those natural orators that 
the English working-classes produce in such numbers—men of 
ready wit, and large command of the homely, direct English that 
De Foe, Bunyan and Cobbett wrote and spoke. It is no longer 
heresy to say that he was more than a match for his reverend 
antagonist in the discussion alluded to. 

The book we are noticing grew out of an address delivered 
before the M. E. Preachers’ Meeting, and was written in this city. 
He takes up thirty-six topics of thought, and specifies twenty-nine 
others that he had passed by, as excluded by the necessity of keep- 
ing the book within bounds. He speaks with the very strongest 
assurance of the truth of Christianity, and says that more than 
once, during the preparation of his work, he was moved to tears 
by the contemplation of the subject, and compelled for the time 
to desist. He writes in a thoroughly unconventional style, so 
much so at times that we have to turn back to the title-page to 
see if a church-board are indeed the publishers. Here are some 
sentences as a specimen of his style from the eleventh chapter— 
‘Jesus and Woman:”’ 

‘“*If man were doomed to live alone, he would soon come to 
regard it as a thing to be prayed for, that he might cease to live 
at all. Even in Paradise man began to feel very uncomfortable 
when he found that every beast of the field and every fowl of the 
air had its mate, but that there was no mate provided for him..... 
Even those who live in what they playfully or wickedly call ‘sin- 
gle blessedness,’ owe all the little blessedness they enjoy to the 
influence which woman exerts, and the part which she performs in 
society at large. A man mty live without eyes in a community 
in which others have eyes ; but what would he do in a community 
in which all were blind? So aman may get along in some way 
without a wife in a world when others have wives, and when good, 
kind women abound; but what would he do in a world in which 
wives and mothers were unknown? He owes his life, first of all, 
to woman’s love, and he is dependent for all that gives it value 
on woman’s care...... Man cannot be made happy by woman when 
woman herself is miserable...... He cannot be wise, and leave her 
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foclish ; he cannot be good, and leave her wicked ; he cannot be 
great and strong and free, and leave her little and weak and 
enslaved. Their destiny is one; you cannot have Purgatory for 
woman, and Paradise for man.’’ 


Faire-Mount. By Henry Peterson. Philadelphia: Claxton, 

Remson & Haffelfinger. 

The author of ‘‘ Pemberton, or one Hundred Years Ago,”’ evi- 
dently cherishes the past. The title of the present volume, sug- 
gestive of themes Spenserian, cleverly surprises the reader, who 
finds its subject to be the Park, whither he may any day be borne 
for the paltry sum of seven cents. But not upon the wings of the 
muse. The stranger in our city will derive great benefit from this 
epic as a collection of facts. With what excellent common sense 
has it been constructed! Given a public garden, with the usual 
incidents of dandelions, buttercups and trees, a river with several 
bridges and many boats, a number of men who, having done or said 
something worthy of memory, have visited the place ; finally the 
project known as the Centennial—to make a poem. This is the 
triumph of the practical, and publishers, following the lead, might 
safely issue sealed proposals for a certain number of rhymed lines 
of standard length, on any subject, with a tasteful sprinkling of 
the ‘‘ Aye,’’ ‘* Nay,’’ ‘* Let us,’’ ‘* Build we’’ style of architec- 
ture. But the work, like a judicial record, shall testify to itself. 

The muse bids us advise our descendants, when we tell them of 
the late Mr. Jesse George, to forget 


‘The famous conqueror, the mighty king, 
Who swept the world as on a vulture’s wing, 
Glutting with human hearts his greedy gorge, 
But bid them revereuce the name of George ”’ 


The epithet applied to the alimentary canal of the conqueror is 
strong and as full of meaning as that organ is of human hearts. 
We are on the verge of heinous ingratitude, for the acquisition of 
such a conception in pointing out that the rhyme between ‘‘gorge ”’ 
and ‘‘George’’ is not unexceptionable. 

‘The conqueror’’ next receives a thrust in the concrete in the 
shape of Lord Cornwallis. 

“Not many days, 
And stout Cornwallis, wakening startled, says, 
‘That sounds like thunder!’ Thunder it is, O Peer, 
It is the patriot army in thy rear.” 


We suspect that ‘‘ days’’ and ‘‘ says’’ rhyme in the circles in 
which the awakening general would be addressed as ‘‘O Peer!’’ 
Among the distinguished men who have walked along the riv- 
er’s bank, particularly 
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“ Beneath the summer’s sun, 
Our Newton and our Socrates in one 
Came to refresh his soul by Schuylkill’s side.” 


The sagacious reader will guess what a few lines further on is 
more graphically told by ‘‘the vanquished lightning,’’ ‘ with a 
pen of flame,’’ that his countryman who thus merged the two sages 
of physics and metaphysics was B. Franklin. 

Finally we are invited to bring to the Centennial, inter alia, 


* Ripe brain of manhood, woman’s kindly mouth, 
Skill of the north and richness of the south.” 


We infer from the balance of these lines that the poet expects 
the brains to come from the north, while by 1876 the south may 
be able to supply the great Exhibitioa with specimens of kindly- 
mouthed women. 


Art Epucation, SCHOLASTIC AND INDUSTRIAL.—By Walter 
Smith, State Director of Art Education, Massachusetts. Late 
head master of the Leeds School of Art. With Illustrations. 
Boston, James R. Osgood & Co., 1872. 

To the many who have regarded all art only as an agreeable 
pastime or fashionable accomplishment, Prof. Walter Smith’s 
exhaustive treatise on ‘* Art Education, Scholastic and Industrial,” 
will prove an instructive revelation. With the comprehensiveness 
always distinguishing a mind which has mastered its subject, 
Prof. Smith has in this work exhibited in combination the cool 
judgment of aneconomist, the practical knowledge and experience 
of a teacher, the delicate and refined taste of a critic, and the pro- 
found learning of a scholar. The question of the education of 
the people of this country inthe principles of true art, is not one 
merely relating to their general intelligence and refinement, but 
an eminently practical matter, affecting directly their pockets 
and the wealth of the country at large. Compelled now for want 
of educated taste at home, to send abroad for our designs, we not 
only lack that originality which is so important an element in good 
art, in our manufactured products, but send annually out of the 
country millions of dollars which might be expended among our 
own people. 

As an economist, Prof. Smith has carefully investigated the 
causes which have led, from time to time, to the superiority of one 
nation over others in industrial art, and has in every case estab- 
lished beyond question the fact, that where the artizans of a 
country have been thoroughly educated in the principles of art, 
there will be found the excellence not only of artistic beauty but also 
of moneyed value of the manufactured products. The course of 
study recommended by Prof. Smith shows the impartiality and 
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cosmopolitan character of his views. Although an Englishman, 
he is remarkably free from the insular prejudices of many of 
his countrymen, and has united in his system the best elements 
of the English, French and German schools of instruction in in- 
dustrial drawing. Ruskin has said that, ‘‘ design is not the off- 
spring of idle fancy ; it isthestudied result of accumulative obser- 
vation anddelightful habit,’’ and Prof. Smith, a worthy disciple 
of this great art master, urges the positive necessity of establish- 
ing art museums which will contain works of art, fit to be ‘‘ ob- 
served’’ by the people, by means of which they will form ‘“ de- 
lightful habits’’ of purity and correctness in their design. The 
museum at South Kensington, supplemented by solid class instruc- 
tion, went far to recover the lost position of England, and instead 
of being low in the scale, as in 1851, at the Paris Exhibition of 
1867 she equaled and in some of her art industries excelled the 
other nations of Europe. It remains now for this country to 
educate its people—a people fertile of invention, quick of appre- 
hension and thirsting for knowledge—in the principles of indus- 
trial art ; and then with grateful acknowledgment of the labors 
of Prof. Smith and his coadjutors, we may hope to see the day 
when our national pride will not beso often offended as it is now, 
when the popular way of indicating the merit of a work into 
which art enters, is by saying that it is imported. 
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